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“Earned the 
audience’s most 
emotional response.” 
— Gregg Kilday, 

L.A. Times 


“The audience 

sits through the 
closing credits 
hoping against 

hope for an encore.” 
-— Anne Hanley, 
Hollywood Reporter 


“The film is all 
Janis ... and 

it’s great!” 

— Philip Elwood, 
S.F. Examiner % 
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FEEDHDAaE 


We welcome communications from our 
readers, but can seldom accommodate 
letters over 500 words long. The editors 
assume that any letter received (unless 
otherwise stated) is free for publication. 


“Misguided” critic replies 

Jim Martin's petulant attack on my critical 
position regarding porno films [‘Porn 
Symposium", Vol. 4 No. 5] deserves 
further clarification and comment. The 
article quoted (“The Fantasy World of 
Wakefield Poole,” in Gay Sunshine #17, 
Mar-Apr. 1973) which Mr. Martin er- 
roneously takes to represent a “snobbish 
and elitist” attitude prevalent in libera- 
tionist thinking, is no olympian pronounce- 
ment or judgment but an attempt to put 
into perspective my personal reactions to 
Poole's work. 

My critiques for Gay Sunshine are not 
“misguided” by any rigid ideology or pre- 
conceptions other than what | find on the 
screen and my responses to it as artistic 
representation in terms of cinema. On the 
basis of what | had seen before Boys in 
the Sand and Bijou, | found films — rated 
highly by fans of the genre — ‘to be repe- 
titive, tedious after less than a half-hour, 
and hard on the eyes and ears. It is these 
films, and not Boys in the Sand (as 
quoted) that | found “largely on the level 
of second rate home movies.” What Mar- 
tin cites as a “foregone conclusion” in 
his opening paragraph is, in fact, my 
reaction to earlier films and has nothing 
to do with the “trees” at hand. 

| certainly believe that the psychology 
of pornography can have a liberating ef- 
fect on some people, as Martin suggests. 
But to limit oneself to “groin conscious- 
ness” is to inhibit growth and sophisti- 
cation sexually. | find Martin's equation 
of carnality and artfulness an unac- 
ceptable criterion for judgment. What 
turns On one person will not affect an- 


CLASSIFIEDS 


20 cents a word (minimum $5). Rates for 
more: than one insertion supplied on 
request. Payment must accompany order. 


PRODUCER INTERESTED in scripts for 
short (20-30 minute) fictional films. Please 
write: Quarry Films, 154 Stuart Street, 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada K7L 2V8. 


PEN FRIENDS in Canada wanted urgent- 
ly; all ages. The Pen Society (D.14), 
Chorley, Lancs, England. 


STEENBECK EDITING ROOMS, | air- 
conditioned, 16/35mm. Exceptionally 
low rates. The Cutting Corner, Toronto. 
416-361-1664. 
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other. From my admittedly limited pers- 
pective | find most gay porno to be “with- 


out feeling” rather than “with feeling.” 
The “aesthetics of sleaze" do not interest 


FESTIVALS 
AND 
COMPETITIONS 


The 17th annual American Film Festival 
(open to 16mm films released in the U.S. 
Jan. 1973 through Dec. 1974) is to be 
held June 2 through 7 at the New York 
Hilton. Entry forms are available (but 
hurry, because the deadline’s January 15) 
from: EFLA, 17 West 60th Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10023 (212-246-4533). There 
are entry fees and blue and red ribbons in 
each of 36 subject categories. 


The Geneva College Film Competition 
is to take place April 23 through 25. 
Student-made films (16mm, 8mm or 
super-8) should reach C. Benjamin Hale 
Jr., Geneva College Film Competition, 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 15010, by April 10, and 
be accompanied by a $3 entry fee. 


The Australian Womens Film Festival 
is looking for films for their 1975 tour 
(August through October). They'll be 
selecting films with a view towards rentals 
and/or print purchase. Their address is 
P.O. Box 245, Broadway, N.S.W. 2007, 
Australia. 


The 13th annual Ann Arbor Film Festival, 
meanwhile, is to be held March 11 through 
16 (February 15 entry deadline). Direct 
enquiries to: P.O. Box 273, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 48108. 


The only event of its kind anywhere in 
the world, the 23rd International Compe- 
tition for Mountain and Exploration Films 
will take place April 27 through May 3. 
Films, in 16mm or 35mm, should be sub- 
mitted (along with the 10,000-lire entry 
fee) by March 20. Further information 
from the festival at: via Verdi, 30, 38100 
Trento, Italy. 


Movies on a Shoestring, The Rochester 
International Amateur Film Festival, is 
looking for films for its 17th annual show 
(May 3). Non-theatrical, non-commer- 
cial 8mm or 16mm films on any subject 
may be submitted (but before closing 
date March 22). Application forms may 
be obtained from: Movies on a Shoestring, 
P.O. Box 3360, Rochester, N.Y. 14614. . 


February 1 is closing date for the Council 
on Non-theatrical Events semi-annual 
screening. Professional and amateur 
short films of all kinds (8mm _ through 
35mm) may be entered (amateurs pay a 
$15 entry fee, pros pay more). Write: 
CINE, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 


Australia’s Ten Best on Eight (deadline 
February 19) is a competition (no entry 
fees) that is open to amateur 8mm (and 
super-8) films of less than 400 feet in 
length made anywhere in the world. Entry 
forms and other info: Mr. D.C. Wood, 
Competition Secretary, 12 Tannock 
Street, North Balwyn, Victoria 3104, 
Australia. 


The Ann Arbor Film Co-op is holding its 
fifth annual 8mm film festival February 14 
through 16, with January 27 the deadline 
for the acceptance of entries. There'll be 
a minimum of $750 in prize money for 
lucky winners. The Ann Arbor Film Co-op 
8mm Festival may be contacted via Paul 
Most, 543 South Fourth Avenue, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 48104. 


There'll be a conference of women film- 
makers and video creators in Los Angeles 
March 29 and 30 (to share tapes and 
films, to discuss changing the content of 
features and tv programs, to talk about 
forming women's production and distribu- 
tion companies, to attend workshops on 
a wide range of topics, to lay the basis 
for a directory of women film and video 
technicians). Contact people are Cathy 
Zheutlin (237 Windward, Venice, Cal. 
90291) and Frances Reid (1334 Mc- 
Collom St., Los Angeles, Cal. 90026). 


March 17 through 23 are the dates of the 
Fifth Annual USA Film Festival. More info 
from Nancy Willen, USA Film Festival, 
Division of Broadcast-Film Art, Meadows 
Schoo! of the Arts, Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas, Texas 75275 (214- 
692-2979). 


The University of Pennsylvania’s Annen- 
berg Center announces it is now ac- 
cepting films by black filmmakers for the 
Fourth Annual Penn Black Film Festival 
— a six-week long event that will be 
touring a number of eastern U.S. cities. 
Both 16mm and 35mm films may be 
entered. Contact Oliver Franklin or Sylvia 
Galliard, Special Projects, The Annen- 
berg Center, 3680 Walnut Street CT, Phi- 
ladelphia, Pa. 19174 (215-243-6687). 


Colombia's 15th Cartagena Film Festival 
is set for March 7 through 13, with nine 
categories open to foreign films. The festi- 
val's North American contact is Victor 
Nieto Jr., Vortex Enterprises, 1228 N. La 
Cienega Blvd., West Hollywood, Cal. 
90069 (213-657-7584). 
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Or arouse me, nor do home movies un- 
less | Know the people who made them. 
lf Martin and his ilk dig sleaze, let them 
wallow in it. Personally, | am looking for 
something more. 

| found it, obviously, in stylized frag- 
ments of Bijou, and more significantly 
in a film which | consider to be “the finest 
personal and artistic success in the histo- 
ry of gay erotic cinema,” Arthur Bressan, 
Jr.'s Passing Strangers. Bressan’s film 
is not perfectly realised. It was made on 
extremely limited resources but with ex- 
ceptional inventiveness, feeling, and a 
real sense of style. 


Lee Atwell 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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ILLUSTRATION: MICHAEL FOG 


William Clothier interviewed 
The Magic of Ray Harryhausen 
and 
Bruce Lee’s Voice Talks! 


HELP US HELP YOU 


In an effort to make Take One as re- 
levant as possible to you, its reader (so 
you have to keep reading it), we first 
introduced the Booker’s Guide and 
16mm News sections ten issues ago. 
In the last issue, we added the re- 
vamped book department, with its 
comprehensive listing of all new 
English-language film books in print. 


Now we need suggestions from you as 
to other regular features like this that 


you would like to see added to the 
magazine. What else can we publish 
in Take One that would add to your 
movie-viewing pleasure, or that would 
make your job easier if you're a pro- 
fessional in the film field. 


We're here to inform, as well as en- 
tertain. And your letter or card will 
help us do that better. Send it directly 
to Peter Lebensold, Editor, Take One, 
Box 1778, Station B, Montreal, Que- 
bec, Canada H3B 3L3. 


Now available from 
Cinema 5 - 16 mm 
595 Madison Avenue 


Ingmar Bergman's New York, N.Y. 1002 
SCENES FROM A MARRIAGE (212) 421-5555 nee 


U.S. Distribution Only 


““MURDER ON THE ORIENT EXPRESS ' IS A 
TERRIFICALLY ENTERTAINING WHODUNIT!” 


“Delicious! Sheer old-fashioned 
abel 


escapism! 
— Bruce Williamson, Playboy 


“| can't think of a better trip for 
the holidays!” 
— Pat Collins, WCBS-TV 


“A super movie! Everything you 
could ever want for sheer 
entertainment!” 

— Walter Spencer, WOR-Radio 


“The most glamorous cast since 
‘Grand Hotel’! Get yourself a 
ticket!” 


— Bernard Drew, Gannett Newspapers 


“A fun movie all the way!” 


— Frances Taylor, Newhouse Newspapers 


"etek 12% | Most enjoyable!” 
— Kathleen Carroll, N.Y. Daily News 


PARAMOUNT PICTURES CORPORATION 
IN ASSOCIATION WITH NAT COHEN PRESENTS 
A JOHN BRABOURNE- 


RICHARD GOODWIN PRODUCTION 


ALBERT FINNEY 
LAUREN BACALL 
MARTIN BALSAM 
INGRID BERGMAN 
JACQUELINE BISSET 
JEAN PIERRE CASSEL 
SEAN CONNERY 
JOHN GIELGUD 
WENDY HILLER 
ANTHONY PERKINS 
VANESSA REDGRAVE 
RACHEL ROBERTS 
RICHARD WIDMARK 
MICHAEL YORK 


“Great and glorious entertain- 
ment! Definitely not to be 
missed!” 

— Aaron Schindler, Family Circle 


“A real thriller! Don’t miss it!” 
— Jeffrey Lyons, WCBS-Radio 


“Movie magic! Sidney Lumet 
must be a genius. The most 
entertaining evening of the 
year!” 

— Liz Smith, Cosmopolitan 
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— Vincent Canby, New York Times 


“A marvelously intricate 

whodunit! A joyous experience! 

A feast — in any season!” 

— Judith Crist, New York Magazine 


“A superb whodunit with the 
classiest, most stunning cast of 
the year! The entertainment is 
unrivaled!" 

— Janis Hirsch, New Ingenue 


“| certainly had fun watching it!” 
— Donald J. Mayerson, Cue Magazine 


“One of the joys of the holiday 
season! An elegant whodunit 
with a trainload of superb 


tad 


performers! 
— Joseph Gelmis, Newsday 


“Bravo! One of the best movies 
of the year!” 
— Rex Reed, N.Y. Daily News 
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News Waae 


The truth 24 times per second. 


Jerry Lewis is set to make his Broddway 
debut this spring in an original musical 
drama, Feeling No Pain. Lewis plays a suc- 
cessful writer who rents an old Broadway 
theatre to commemorate his 50th birthday. 


Universal Films is reported to have assigned 
Harry Tatelman — who has handled similar 
salvage jobs in the past — to re-cut and other- 
wise doctor Dennis Hopper’s 1971 commer- 
cial flop, The Last Movie, into — hopefully 
—ab.o. success. 


When Orson Welles flew hair stylist Ronnie 
Romoff to Paris (First Class, of course, with 
a suite at the Georges V), the trim set Orson 
back a total of $1780. 


The co-stars of The Night Porter have been 
feuding ever since Dirk Bogarde interrupted 
a love-making scene with Charlotte Rampling 
to complain, ““There must be an easier way to 
make a living.” 


Cornwall, Ontario’s St. Lawrence College of 
Applied Arts and Technology has established 
North America’s first school of Cinema Man- 
agement. In just under one year of courses 
and on-the-job training, students will be ful- 
ly-qualified to operate any kind of motion 
picture theatre. 


Production Notes from All Over: Singer John 
Denver is set to play the Jimmy Stewart role 
in Jerry Weintraub’s remake of Frank Ca- 
pra’s 1939 classic, Mr. Smith Goes to Wash- 
ington, scheduled to start shooting in March 
or April... Edgar M. Bronfman, 19-year-old 
heir to the Seagram fortune, has bought 
screen rights to Morris West’s novel Harle- 
quin. The junior Bronfman has already pro- 
duced Blockhouse (with Peter Sellers and 
Charles Aznavour) and filming on his The 
Me Nobody Knows is set for March... There 
will be a film of the trouble-plagued George 
Harrison tour. David Acomba shot the two 
Toronto concerts with eight video cameras 
specially adapted to 650 scan lines per fra- 
me (as opposed to the North American stan- 
dard of 525), plus two 35mm motion picture 
cameras. A welcome change from all those 
concert films shot in 16mm and blown up to 


‘a muddy 35mm or even 70mm. (More about 


Acomba’s film in a future issue.) ... Marlon 
Brando, star and co-producer of what he says 
will be his last film, Wounded Knee, has so far 
talked Steve McQueen, Barbra Streisand, 
Jane Fonda, Paul Newman and Lee Marvin 
into working on the film for union mini- 
mum... Bruce Dern has been signed to star in 
Ruy Guerra's A Private War, with principal 
photography to start in Santo Domingo Feb- 
ruary 10... December 26 was the start-date 
for the U.S.-Soviet co-production of The 
Bluebird, directed by George Cukor and 


Michael Noll, of Bell Labs, has invented a 
‘“‘machine communication tactile device’, by 
which users can ‘feel’ three-dimensional 
objects which don’t exist. 


A Chrysler publicist has finally admitted (in 
a recent issue of Automotive News) that, in 
tv programs or films where the good guys are 
seen driving Chrysler products (supplied free 
by the manufacturer), they'll try — whenever 
possible — to make sure the bad guys drive 
a Ford or General Motors car. As to the ef- 
fect of that kind of exposure: **When you get 
an hour and a half commercial like Vanishing 
Point,”’ he explained, “*the people are bound 
to go out thinking Dodge.” 


The Chicago Transit Authority has ordered 
removed from its subway trains an ad for 
The Taking of Pelham 1-2-3 that a spokes- 
man characterized as being “‘very suggest- 
ive”’. 


New French president Valery Giscard D’Es- 
taing has named his favourite film directors: 
Robert Bresson, Sergei Eisenstein, Federico 
Fellini and Joseph Losey. 


The Charles Bronson role in Death Wish 
was Originally offered to Henry Fonda, who 
turned it down as “repulsive’’. 


starring Elizabeth Taylor and Jane Fonda. 
The musical will also highlight the talents 
of Leningrad’s Kirov Ballet... April is the 
release date for Cannon Films’ R-rated com- 
edy treatment of The Happy Hooker, which 
stars Lynn Redgrave in the title role... Joyce 
Wieland has begun shooting, in Toronto, on 
her first 35mm feature film, The Far Shore, 
with a reported budget of $400,000. ... Ida 
Lupino is set to direct (this summer) a film 
biography of her friend, ill-fated actress 
Frances Farmer. Glenda Jackson has been 
mentioned as possible lead and all top pro- 
duction posts (as well as financial backers) 
will be women... Costa Gavras is reportedly 
turning his attention, now, to occupied Fran- 
ce with his latest film project, Section Spécia- 
le. ... Jon Voight will star in yet another Ro- 
bin Hood, to be shoot in England from a script 
by David Sherwin (who wrote Lindsay Ander- 
son’s O Lucky Man). ... And Bob (China- 
town) Towne is currently polishing off the 
script for Lord Greystone, reportedly the de- 
finitive Tarzan movie. .., Sidney Furie has 
set a tentative March date for the beginning 
of filming on Gable and Lombard, a Univer- 
sal release. ... Maximilian Schell will star in, 
as well as directing, The Judge and His Hang- 
man, based on a novel by Friedrich Duer- 
renmatt. Others signed for leading roles are 
Jon Voight, Jacqueline Bisset and Martin 
Ritt. ... First week of January was to be the 
start of production on the romantic suspense 


A May 1973 survey by The National Enqui- 
rer found that 76% of tv-watchers feel that te- 
levision makes them “feel tired’’, 75% feel 
that it makes them “eat more”’, 56% indicated 
it makes them “sleep more”, and 66% that it 
makes them “have less sex”’. 


Michael Barry’s The Second Coming of Su- 
zanne — a controversial film that visualizes 
Christ as a woman and which has so far been 
turned down for distribution by six major 
studios — was an hour and a half away from 
being sold to the highest bidder (to pay off 
lab bills) when Nippon Herald bought Far 
Eastern distribution rights for $100,000. Now 
Barry (son of actor Gene Barry) has plans for 
exhibition tests in rented theatres in Los An- 
geles, Denver and Atlanta. (The film, a late 
entry in the recent Atlanta Film Festival, 
took three prizes there.) 


If you think Bergman's 2-hour and 48-minu- 
te Scenes from a Marriage is a terrific film, 
just wait until you see the full five hours of it. 
The first of six 50-minute segments is schedu- 
led to be broadcast on PBS in April of 1976. 


Marlon Brando not only did not watch him- 
self when The Godfather played on tv, but 
refused to let his dinner hostess, Elizabeth 
Taylor, turn on the show. 


drama, Déja Vu, with Brian (Phantom of the 
Paradise) De Palma directing a cast headed 
by Genevieve Bujold. ... Ismail Merchant 
and director James Ivory have been chatting 
up a whole series of big-name actors (includ- 
ing Henry Fonda) for their forthcoming 
screen version of the Henry James classic, 
The Europeans. ... Ross Hunter's first pro- 
duction under his new contract with Para- 
mount is to be the screen version of Neil Si- 
mon’s comedy, Little Me, with Goldie Hawn 
and Carol Channing in the two top female 
roles. ... When cash ran short on Terence 
Young’s Jackpot ($3! million budget; star- 
ring Richard Burton, Robert Mitchum and 
Charlotte Rampling), it was Bernie Cornfeld, 
no less, who came up with the needed moo- 
lah. Cornfeld, by the way, has also bought 
Phoenix, Arizona’s Southwest Studios (ori- 
ginally built to accomodate Dick Van Dyke). 
And George Hamilton, meanwhile, has 
bought screen rights to Bernie's forthcoming 
autobiography — written in a Swiss prison. 
... Eric Rohmer is to make a film in Ger- 
many this year, The Marquis Von O. ... Clau- 
de Chabrol’s latest film, Innocents with Dirty 
Hands, sees Rod Steiger playing opposite Ro- 
my Schneider... Maria Schneider, on the 
other hand, has been replaced by Stefania 
Sandrelli in Bernardo Bertolucci’s 1900 (also 
starring Burt Lancaster, Donald Sutherland, 
Robert De Niro, Dominique Sanda, Gerard 
Depardieu, Sterling Hayden, ete., ete.). 
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re eet & Jost 


On a lazy Sunday afternoon when there's 
nothing much to do in Louisville, you might 
take a drive out old Highway 22 north to 
the country. It’s a peaceful drive, es- 
pecially in the fall, when the leaves are 
turning and the countryside looks right out 
of True Heart Susie or The Romance of 
Happy Valley. About 10 miles out of Lou- 
isville, just as you enter Oldham County 
and the old road gets the curviest, you be- 
gin to see the little valleys beyond, and you 
begin to realize that time has, in a way, 
stopped for the people who live out in 
these little towns — towns with names 
such as Peewee Valley, Floydsburg and 
Crestwood. If you can ignore the double 
yellow line in the center of the road, the 
telephone poles and an occasional road- 
side dairy bar, everything looks exactly the 
way it might have 100 years ago. 

Just as you enter Crestwood, you turn 
right at the gas station and curve around 
by the fire department and the dry goods 
store, then cross the railroad tracks and 
turn left onto Ballardsville Road. You can 
pick up good speed on Ballardsville Road 
because nobody except the residents of 
Centerfield — a little village you pass 
through without even knowing it — and 
the people who live in Crestwood ever use 
it. If you go too fast, though, you're liable 
to miss what you're looking for, as the 
road takes a slight curve by the church 
and its sleepy little graveyard. There's a 
weather-beaten, hand-painted sign that 
says “Mount Tabor Methodist Church” and 
“Lowell Ogden, pastor,” and by it, there’s 
a Kentucky state historical marker: 


By Alanna Nash 


Alanna Nash, at 24, has been writing for magazines for the past ten 
years. She is a 1974 graduate of the Columbia University Graduate 
School of Journalism, where she wrote her master's project on how 
Griffith made The Birth of a Nation. She also studied film reviewing 
with Judith Crist, and still cant decide whether that was the best 
or the worst thing she ever did. Upon graduation, Ms. Nash returned 
to her native Louisville, Kentucky, from which base she freelances for 
a number of publications. She has recently become a Contributing 
Editor for Modern Hi-Fi and Stereo Guide. 


DAVID WARK GRIFFITH 
1875-1948 

Oldham County native buried here. 

Renowned as director-producer of 

The Birth of a Nation. film drama 


of Civil War and post-bellum era. 
and also Intolerance. Orphans of 
the Storm. Broken Blossoms. He 
created dramatic and photographic 
effects. close-up and fade-out. He 
brought out Mary Pickford. Lillian 


and Dorothy Gish and other stars. 


So there it is. Seventy-three years of a 
man's life — not just any man, but the 
Father of Film — reduced to 12 lines to 
fit neatly on a marker. Had he lived, 
Griffith would have been 100 years old 
this month. 

Much has been made of Griffith's 
contribution to film. It has been said that 
he invented the close-up, the flashback, 
cross-cutting (parallel action), the lap dis- 
solve, the extreme long shot, panning (the 
moving camera), the fade-out, high and 
low angle shots, night and mist photogra- 
phy, back lighting, soft focus, the vi- 
gnette; that he perfected editing for dra- 
matic effect, solved the problem of 
shooting faces in direct light with reflec- 
tors, was the first to use variety of cam- 
era position and angle, established the im- 
portance of the director, anticipated color 
with the use of tinted print stock for 
moods and ambience, upgraded film con- 
tent with better stories and plots, refined 
gesticulated acting into a more natural 
technique and established the first stock 
company of movie actors. As it is with 
any good legend, more has been made of 
Griffith's innovations than deserved. We 
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now know, for example, that the first 
close-ups appeared in Edison’s 15-second 
experimental film, The Sneeze (1893), 
and in May Irwin and John C. Rice’s The 
Kiss (1896). Billy Bitzer, Griffith's cam- 
eraman, admitted in his autobiography, 
His Story, that he and Griffith should not 
be credited with the fade-out, as they had 
seen it in Meliés’ films (Griffith once said 
about Meliés, “| owe him everything’). As 
for editing, Edwin S. Porter had experi- 
mented with the principle in his films The 
Life of an American Fireman (1902) and 
The Great Train Robbery (1903); the latter 
film also contained a close-up and a long 
shot. 

To be technical about it, Griffith did not 
“invent” anything. The man was about as 
mechanically-minded as Shakespeare. He 
didn’t drive a car, he couldn't operate a 
camera, and as a man who helped him 
write his autobiography observed, 
"Griffith couldn't even get the tops off 
things.” But Griffith was very astute to 
recognize a need for a certain effect, 
and would instruct Bitzer to find a way to 
achieve it. 

Their association was, of course, one 
of the most celebrated and successful 
creative teams in all the arts. Bitzer’s im- 
portance to Griffith is monumental, and 
many people think Griffith received credit 
for innovations Bitzer himself conceived. 
Who does deserve the credit? Bitzer, 
whom one biographer candidly called 
“Griffith's Charlie McCarthy,” probably 
wouldn't have come up with the inno- 
vations had Griffith not demanded he do 
so, but then not every cameraman had the 
mechanical genius that Bitzer had. A 
lesser cameraman might have said, “I 
can't do it." Some of the innovations — 
the iris, use of reflectors — Bitzer wrote, 
they stumbled upon by accident. In per- 
haps the humblest statement to come out 


It was David Wark Griffith who is responsible — more 
than any other person — for the evolution of the motion 
picture. 


of Hollywood, Bitzer explained, “What Mr. 
Griffith saw in his mind, we put on the 
screen." 

This is not written to minimize Griffith. 
For what he did do was just as important 
as what Bitzer or Porter or even Rice had 
done — perhaps even more important. He 
was the first to use the innovations and 
effects together in one film for dramatic 
use, Or as punctuation for his stories. He 
brought the camera closer to the actors 
than any other director had dared — all 
the way up to their faces so he could 
eliminate the wild, unnatural gesticulating 
common in silent films where the camera 
was placed in what was thought to be the 
ideal position: in the front row of a the- 
ater to record the action as if it were a 
play upon a stage. For that’s basically 
what moving pictures were before 
Griffith: _ photographic recordings’ of 
stage plays. Despite angry cries of 
“Where are the actors’ feet?” from audi- 
ences and bosses, Griffith persevered, 
and moved his camera all over the set. 
Still, Griffith sensed, something was 
missing. Often a story and its action took 
too much time, stifling suspense and dra- 
matic effect. Taking what he had learned 
from Porter, Griffith removed all the un- 
necessary action from his films and 
joined together only the significant parts 
of the story. Soon he began cutting within 
a scene, using as many as 50 shots where 
other directors used one. Later he would 
get on to the premise of cross-cutting, or 
“switching off,” as he called it, making 
possible what has been used so many 
times since Griffith that it is now a cliche 
— the “ride to the rescue.” 

Terry Ramsaye summed up Griffith’s 
contribution to film better than anyone 
else in his book, A Million and One Nights, 
when he said that Griffith invented the 
syntax of the film. Whatever you wish to 
call it, one thing cannot be disputed: It was 
David Wark Griffith who is responsible 
more than any other one person for the 
evolution of the motion picture. There is 
widespread dissension on what is his 
greatest contribution. Some say it's his 
use of these aforementioned techniques 
or his control of tempo for suspense and 
drama, his mastery of telling a story in 
dramatic form, or his development of 
star potential. Many say it is his concern 
with people. Even in his epic pictures, a 
personal story (e.g. Ben and Elsie in The 
Birth of a Nation) sits above the oppres- 
sing conditions the way a melody runs 
over a chugging rhythm: the picture — 
like the music — needs both to realize its 
full force. With these personal stories, 
Griffith managed to create some of the 
most permanent images in screen history. 
As James Hart, editor of The Man Who 
Invented Hollywood, Griffith's unfinished 
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autobiography, said in an_ interview, 
“Griffith captured moments on film the 
same way Sherwood Anderson did on pa- 
per.” Evelyn Baldwin, Griffith's second 
wife told me, “If you notice in some of 
his bigger films, he'll shoot a scene such 
as a mother and child which aren't partic- 
ularly important to the story, yet suddenly 
there they are and they're so real that 
they're like somebody you know. He had 
this wonderful ability for Knowing peo- 
ple.” 

“He had a great sense of story, of di- 
rection, of the ability of people,” Hal 
Roach now says. ‘His great stars were not 
beautiful people; they were just good ac- 
tors. He picked out one after another — 
people like the Gish sisters, Mae Marsh. 
They weren't particularly glamourous peo- 


D.W. Griffith and the close-up 
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The Birth of a Nation 


One confusing statement made about Griffith's 
contribution to film is the development of the 
close-up. If the close-up was in existence be- 
fore Griffith, why is Griffith usually credited 
with it? The answer often given is that Griffith 
used the close-up for dramatic emphasis, a 
definition that is worthless without examples. 
Harry M. Geduld, professor of Comparative Li- 
terature at Indiana University, editor of two film 
books series and author of Focus On: D.W. 
Griffith, recently contrasted, for me, the use of 
the close-up before and by Griffith: 

“A very famous example of the early close- 
up is that of a hand ringing the fire-alarm bell in 
Porters The Life of an American Fireman 
(1902). Now this does serve a narrative purpose 
— somebody has notified the fire brigade — 
but it doesn't really serve any dramatic purpose 
in terms of character development. It could have 
been done in other ways and been just as effec- 
tive — you could have seen an alarm bell ringing. 
Porter's use of the close-up very frequently was 
simply a device to get the story along a little bit 
farther. Griffith, on the other hand, used close- 
ups to develop or reveal character or to advance 
the story in significant ways. Very famous ex- 
amples of the way Griffith used the close-up 
for striking effect are Mae Marsh wringing her 
hands and tearing her handkerchief in 
Intolerance and Gus’s eyes showing us he’s a 
would-be rapist in The Birth of a Nation. When 
Griffith used the close-up, it was nearly always 
done the best possible way and the only way for 
dramatic effect.” 


ple, but they are associated with great pic- 
tures because of their quality. And you 
know, Griffith was quite a producer, too. 
He produced big things before anyone 
else thought of it.” Frank Capra says, 
“Griffith had a great sense of drama, of 
melodrama. He wasn’t much on comedy, 
but he was probably a poet to begin with. 
That poetic strain ran through all his films, 
whether they were love stories or what- 
ever. He had to be some sort of poet to 
create that sort of art form. There have 
been no major improvements in film di- 
recting since Griffith, There have been 
technical advancements, but nothing 
much artistically. He’s a giant. | think he 
created the whole art form.” 


Mention D.W. Griffith to people who 
knew him and their faces light up. When 
you ask what they first think of when they 
hear his name, most of them say, as the 
late Richard S. Reynolds, Griffith's 
chauffeur, did, “The first thing that 
comes to mind is the way he looked. He 
was about 5'10", and weighed about 180 
pounds. He was a very distinguished man, 
but he had a lot of put-on, too.” Lillian 
Gish thinks of Griffith “with that big hat 
down over his eyes, working. The man 
worked 7 days a week, 12 to 14 hours a 
day. He had no other life when | knew 
him. Later on, when he was married to Ev- 
elyn, he was another kind of man. But | 
always see him working.” Blanche Sweet, 
one of Griffith's first heroines (she pre- 
ceded the Gish sisters at Biograph), re- 
members Griffith as “a man_ with 
swagger and no modesty, whatsoever. He 
had a tremendous ego, which you have to 
have if you're going to get anywhere. He 
had false modesty — pretense. He knew 
he was good, but he'd pretend to be very 
humble. He'd say, ‘My little film,’ when 
he'd just spent millions on it. But his ego 
was nothing like that of others who came 
along and didn't accomplish anything like 
he did. Without a doubt, the man was a 
genius. We all loved him. He had a mag- 
nificence about him, a magnitude to his 
spirit and ideas and great magnetism to 
himself. He could influence you. He had 
great charm.” But apparently, that ego, 
that self-assuredness was only a front 
for a tremendous feeling of insecurity, 
as several of his friends observed. Evelyn 
Baldwin says, “He used to read those re- 
views in the papers that called him a ge- 
nius, and I’m sure they must have flat- 
tered him enormously, but | don’t think he 
ever really believed them.” 

To a certain extent, Griffith's person- 
ality was molded by what he thought was 
proper for a man of the 19th century the- 
ater. “He was a gentleman with a capital 
G — courtly, old-fashioned, basically kind 
— an impressive figure, theatrical in 
manner and voice [which was] deep and 
resonant and overly-enunciated in the 
fashion of the 19th century actor who 
has been an orator,” Robert M. Hen- 
derson, author of two books on Griffith, 
says. “He never seemed to lose that phys- 


ical appearance and posing that marked 
him as the itinerant stock company actor 
of the 1890s, of what was considered to 
be high style, elegance. What he consid- 
ered the height of style, other people con- 
sidered old-fashioned. You almost think 
that if you asked him what his profession 
was, he would say, ‘| am an AC-tor,’ in a 
round, full tone of someone who was go- 
ing to appear next week in ‘The Count of 
Monte Cristo.’ ” 

Griffith was a vain man who was both 
ashamed and proud of his large nose, his 
most prominent feature. Beak-like, it 
prompted rivals to refer to him as “Hook- 
Nosed Dave.” Griffith knew how to pose 
in photographs to make his nose appear 
smaller, and wore hats with wide brims 
for the same effect. When asked about 
it, though, he would stiffly refer to it as 
“My Wellington nose.” Francis Oglesby, 
now 69, of Louisville, Griffith's cousin, 
says, ‘He had what we call in the country 
a cherry-picker s nose, ‘cause you could 
hang it over a limb and pick cherries with 
both hands. He wasn’t an ugly man, 
though.” 

No one got very close to D.W. Griffith, 
and there is no one alive who can claim to 
have known him well throughout his life. 
He was a loner, an aloof man who, as Hal 
Roach says, “was not friendly with every- 
one. He was a pretty tough taskmaster 
when he was making a picture. He knew 
what he wanted and he usually got it. The 
crews admired him for that, rather than 
not.” In a working capacity, perhaps Billy 
Bitzer knew him best, and in his auto- 
biography, Bitzer says, “Nothing | have 
read even does justice to his personal 
traits of character,” and goes on to list 
them: generosity, tolerance, peace- 
making, persistence and patience. Evelyn 
Baldwin echoes that, saying, ‘People 
loved working for him, although he was a 
rather formal person. He was never the 
type of person you'd walk up to and slap 
on the back and say, ‘Hey, Dave, how are 
you?’ Nobody did that. It was ‘Mr. 
Griffith,’ always. He was the leader, the 
boss. And yet he was loved as a person.” 

According to Hal Roach, “Griffith was 
a very studious man. He did a lot of read- 
ing, a lot of thinking. As for his person- 
ality, he was something like a college pro- 
fessor.” As introspective as he might 
have been, Griffith was impulsive at 
times, and would break out into opera in 
his “beautiful baritone voice” or would 
suddenly grab Lillian Gish between takes 
and begin dancing. In especially plucky 
moods, he would begin to shadowbox. 
Still, in talking with people who knew him, 
one comment recurred: “! don’t think he 
was a very happy man.” 


One cannot thoroughly discuss Griffith 
without talking about Kentucky, for 
Griffith was a product of the South and 
of 19th century Victorianism. Ironically, it 
was this latter factor that made him and 
his stories succeed, and then just as easily 
caused his downfall when the Jazz Age 


came to dominate the screen in the 20s. 

Griffith had a deep-rooted love of 
Kentucky, particularly of the countryside 
and landscape of his native Oldham 
County. You see it or similar countryside, 
and even the little country church he at- 
tended as a boy, in countless of his films. 
Griffith never passed up an opportunity 
to mention his state: Whenever, in his 
films, he uses a postmark or a telegram, 
it is always from Kentucky. One of 
Griffith's central themes is the small- 
town boy who leaves to go to the big city, 
makes good and returns home, probably 
because Griffith himself never outgrew 
his smalltown-ness, and it proved to be 
the biggest influence in his life. 

Griffith loved anyone from Kentucky, 
saying, “The true Kentuckian has more 
natural wit than any people in the world,” 
according to Francis Oglesby. Griffith 
was intensely loyal to his family, even to 
the most distant relatives. Oglesby re- 
members that “Everytime D.W. came to 
Kentucky, he always looked up all the rel- 
atives. Whenever his shows hit Fourth 
Street, he sent us passes. | remember one 
time he brought Monte Blue and Lillian 
and Dorothy Gish to town and had the 
whole clan to dinner at the Seelbach Ho- 
tel. | was about 16, and he gave all us 
children $25 apiece. That was a lot of 
money back then [about 1921]. He was 
very generous; there was nothing tight 
about him at all.” 

According to Griffith's niece, Mar- 
guerite (Mrs. James Earl) Butler, of Lou- 
isville, D.W. was “much friendlier than 
Uncle Albert [Griffith's younger brother 
and business manager], who never did 
visit us like Uncle David did.” Above all, 
she remembers “the way he used to tease 
me. He was always saying something to 
try to make me laugh. He was always tell- 


called Francis’ father, Woodson Albert 
Oglesby, “Brother Woody,” although 
Woodson and D.W. were double cousins. 


David Wark Griffith was born on a farm 
at Centerfield, Ky., on Jan. 22, 1875, the 
sixth of seven children, to Col. Jacob 
Wark Griffith and Mary Perkins Oglesby 
Griffith. Several of D.W.’s brothers and 
sisters were old enough to be his parents. 
One in particular, Mattie, 20 years his se- 
nior and a teacher at a nearby school, 
took it upon herself to educate her little 
brother, and read him selections from the 
Bible, Whitman and Dickens, the latter's 
style making an indelible impression on 
young David. Mattie and D.W.’s parents 
proved to be the most important figures in 
his life: the colonel taught his son to love 
the land, Mary Oglesby Griffith taught her 
son to love God and His people, and Mat- 
tie encouraged her brother in recitations 
of the classics in hopes she might cure 
his lisp. 

Griffith’s father, Col. Jake, had been a 
politician, doctor, farmer and _ soldier, 
never doing any one job especially well. 
The elder Griffith used his occupations 
mostly as excuse to get out of farming 
the 495 acres he acquired when he mar- 
ried Mary Oglesby, an unattractive ("as 
homely as a mud fence,” Francis Oglesby 
remembers) but wealthy and hard-work- 
ing woman. Mrs. Griffith was a strict Cal- 
vinistic Methodist who almost always wore 
black. It was from her that Griffith inher- 
ited his famous nose and acquired his re- 
served manner. Griffith loved his mother 
intensely, even though she disapproved of 
his vocation so strongly that she refused 
to see any of his films, including The 
Birth of a Nation. | 

When the Gold Rush fever hit, Col. 
Jake was one of the first to make the 


Griffith never outgrew his smalltown-ness, and it proved 
to be the biggest influence in his life. 


ing funny things that happened while he 
was making pictures. Mrs. Butler also re- 
members that when her uncle came to 
visit, he'd make his relatives get the 
Kodak and pose for pictures. But they 
weren't the usual family snapshots. Griffith 
would have his relatives act out scenes, 
which he, of course, would “direct.” One 
such photo shows William Woodson Grif- 
fith (D.W.’s brother and Mrs. Butler's 
father) peeling off a roll of bills, and a 
young Mrs. Butler feigning surprise and 
delight. 

Like many Southern families of the 
time, the Griffith clan was a large one, 
and an especially close one, since 
Griffith's father’s niece, Mary Watson, 
married her uncle's brother-in-law, William 
Churchill Oglesby. Francis Oglesby is Will- 
iam C. Oglesby’s grandson, and thus a 
double second cousin to D.W. He remem- 
bers that all of his relatives called each 
other “brother” or “sister,” no matter what 
relation they really were. Thus, D.W. 


trek out west, accompanied by his wife’s 
uncle, Richard J. Oglesby. Griffith's fa- 
ther returned to his family two years later 
with less money than he had when he left. 
On the way back to Louisville, Col. Jake, a 
charismatic man with as many faults as 
charms, gambled away all of his and 
Oglesby’s money. This was a regular prac- 
tice, according to Francis Oglesby. 

Col. Jake also had a habit of running 
off to a war whenever it was time to plant 
or harvest crops. He served under General 
Zachary Taylor at Buena Vista and Saltillo, 
and found military life so much to his lik- 
ing that at the outbreak of the Civil War, 
already a middle-aged man, he enlisted in 
his old regiment. Upon returning from the 
war, Col. Jake took his customary place 
on the front porch where he could get a 
good view of his daughters milking cows, 
chopping wood and tending the horses. 
When he wasn't drunk, the colonel would 
take the neighbors’ produce into Louisville, 
some 20 miles away, to sell. But invari- 
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ably, he would gamble away the proceeds 
before he got back to the farm. 

Still, the family, and especially David, 
loved their father, who was a hero to the 
town. Roaring Jake, as he was called, had 
a deep, resonant voice and a talent for 
story-telling. He would delight young David 
with stories about the boy's great-grand- 
father Salathiel and grandfather Daniel 
and their supposed distinctions in Ameri- 
can history. Col. Jake made much of the 
family history, saying he was descended 
from Welsh nobility. When David asked to 
see the family tree and crest, the colo tel 
replied that they had been lost in a fire. 
Years later, after D.W. became one of 
the most famous men in the country, he 
hired geneologists to trace his lineage, 
but the researchers failed to come up 
with what Griffith expected. Undaunted, 
he made up a crest and coat-of-arms. 

Col. Jake’s importance to his son can- 
not be overstated, for it was the memory 
of his father and his stories about the 
Civil War that Griffith carried with him al- 
ways and led him to immortalize his fa- 
ther in some of his early Biograph films 
and in The Birth of a Nation. As James 
Hart observes, “Griffith was concerned 
with the image of his father all his life 
and always tried to live up to it. He always 
thought he could make another Birth of a 
Nation, but for that he would have had to 
have two fathers.” 


Shortly after Jake’s death in 1885, when 
David was 10, his widow discovered that 
her husband had been paying ten per cent 
compound interest on several mortgages 
and that she and her family were “among 
the poorest of the poor,” as Griffith later 
wrote. She lost the farm, and then an- 
other one in a nearby county before mov- 
ing the family to a boarding house in 
Louisville in 1890. As the family trundled 
into town with their belongings heaped 
upon a two-horse wagon, David tried to 
ignore the jeers from the children who 
cried, “Country jakes! Country jakes!” 
Edmund Rucker was among them, and 
lived a block away from where the Grif- 
fiths settled. He remembers the day they 
came to town. “The kids in our neighbor- 
hood used to ‘gang up’ at First and Gray. 
When Griffith first appeared among us, 
we regarded him as a hick — as indeed 
he was. Tall for his age, loose-jointed 
and beak-nosed, he wore jeans that 
barely reached his ankles, red suspenders 
and rawhide shoes. He badly needed a 
haircut.” 

All of Mary Griffith's children had to 
get jobs, so David delivered the Courier- 
Journal after school. But his mother was 
having trouble paying rent, so a year later, 
David quit school and found employment 
as an elevator operator in a department 
store, where he lived in constant fear that 
one of his father’s friends might see him 
reduced to this lowly job. One day a fel- 
low employee overheard 16-year old 
Griffith talking flamboyantly with 
friends, and sarcastically suggested that 
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When was Griffith born, 
actually? 


Some books, and even the Museum of Modern 
Art, insist that Griffith's birthday was January 
23rd. | recently asked Evelyn Baldwin to explain, 
and this is what she told me: 

“David always insisted that his birthday was 
January 22 and that is the day we always cele- 
brated. He explained the mix-up by telling me 
that when he and his brother Albert were quite 
young, they returned to Kentucky to visit the 
family and, while there, Albert discovered that 
one of the two family Bibles had many blanks 
and he set about correcting this situation. Ac- 
cording to David, Albert entered the wrong date 
for his birthday and hence the confusion.” 


D.W. and his parents, 
Mary Perkins Oglesby Griffith 
and Jacob Wark Griffith 
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Griffith try out for a play being given at a 
downtown church, as he knew the role of 
dunce was yet to be filled. Griffith took 
him seriously, auditioned for the part, and 
was Cast. He had one line: “The breeze 
from the lake blows chilly tonight.” 

His next job was in a bookstore, where 
Griffith was often chastised for reading 
more books than he sold. When he got an 
opportunity to work at the nearby Mac- 
auley Theater, he quit the bookstore so 
that he might see such greats as Julia 
Marlowe and Sarah Bernhardt on tour. Fi- 
nally, he got the chance to do some real 
acting with a local company, The Twilight 
Revelers, which planned to tour Indiana. 
To Griffith, this was the chance of a life- 
time, although Jeffersonville, the com- 
pany’s first stop, is only across the river 
from Louisville. The tour was a failure, 
and the company had to sneak out of 
their hotels in the middle of the night, as 
they hadn't made enough money to pay 
their bills. After five performances, they 
returned to Louisville, but Griffith would 
remember the experience for life. In the 
late 30s, when Hollywood had turned its 
back on D.W. Griffith, he wrote a play 
called The Twilight Revelers about an act- 
ing troupe. 

In the next few years, Griffith got 
work with several other small theatrical 
companies, at least one of which left him 
again stranded in a far-away city. In 
1897, at the age of 22, Griffith joined the 
Meffert Stock Company in Louisville, 
where he played a variety of parts for two 
years until the director went back to New 
York. Out of theatrical work once again, 
Griffith took a job as a runner for a col- 
umnist at the Courier-Journal. Later in 
life, he would embellish his duties at the 
paper, saying he had been a reporter. 
When that job became boring, Griffith 
sold the Encyclopedia Britannica and the 
Baptist Weekly door-to-door. But he soon 
tired of this, too, and in the fall of 1899, 
remembering what the directors of the 
Meffert had said about all actors of any 
consequence ending up in New York, 
Griffith kissed his mother goodbye. With 
$19 in his pocket, he jumped a freight to 
make a name for himself in New York. 

Upon arrival in Brooklyn, Griffith 
found lodging in a 50 cent flophouse, 
where he engaged in a running battle with 
the bedbugs and roaches for occupancy 
of the bed. He began making the rounds 
of theatrical agents, and was probably 
surprised not to be welcomed with open 
arms. Until “something opened up,” he 
took a job shovelling concrete. Finally, he 
got a small part in a road show which en- 
joyed a successful run as far as Ton- 
awanda, N.Y. Lacking the necessary 
funds to get back to New York, Griffith 
took a job as an ore shoveller and puddler. 
Back in New York, he was eager to go out 
on the road again in any part, and for $25 
a week — enough to send some money 
home and still live somewhat comfortably 
— he joined a company to take London 
Life across the country. They got as far 
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as Minneapolis before folding, and the 
disillusioned Griffith rode freights back 
to Louisville, where he remained for two 
years. 

Then the wanderlust struck again, and 
this time, Griffith set out for Chicago. 
There he was hired by the Neil Alhambra 
Stock Company, and played Abraham Lin- 
coln in The Ensign. Griffith studied hard 
for the part, and gleaned an insight into 
the character that may have contributed to 
his sympathetic treatment of Lincoln in 
The Birth of a Nation. Soon, however, 
Griffith went back to New York, where 
he at least moved his dwelling place to 
Manhattan, albeit the Bowery. There he 
tried on a variety of guises — he passed 
himself off as the son of an English lord, 
rubbed bricks together and sold the pow- 
der door-to-door as roach killer, and em- 
bellished his acting experience to the- 
atrical agents. Finally, in 1903, he got 
another chance at a road show. Leery of 
itinerant acting but tired of fighting bed- 
bugs, he took the job, and ended up in San 
Francisco. There he worked with several 
companies, including the Melbourne Mac- 
Dowell Company. Griffith found one of 
the ingenues, Linda Arvidson (Johnson), 
particularly attractive. He appeared in 
three productions with the MacDowell 
company before he was fired in Portland, 
Ore., forcing him to turn again to manual 
labor. This time he worked on a lumber 
schooner from Portland to San Francisco 
before taking a job as a harvester in 
Ukiah, Calif. 

But soon he got an offer to go to Los 
Angeles to repeat one of the roles he'd 
had with the MacDowell company. If the 
urge to act again wasn't sufficient mo- 
tivation to go to L.A., the fact that Linda 
Arvidson was there helped. When the play 
closed, Griffith returned to San Fran- 
cisco, where he joined Nance O'Neill's 
company. Miss O'Neill planned a tour 
eastward, and Griffith was cast as Sir 
Francis Drake in Elizabeth. The company 
enjoyed a successful tour, and ended 
with a six-week booking in Boston. Grif- 
fith sent for Linda, and the two were 
married in the Old North Church in May, 
1906. 

Returning to New York, Griffith still 
could not find steady work as an actor, so 
he took a job scraping rust off subway 
supports. He had it in his mind, though, 
that he might like to write. His hopes were 
raised when he dashed off a story about 
Southern cooking and sold it to the New 
York World for $5. As the odd jobs got 
odder, Griffith often thought of his 
cross-country tours, and was especially 
haunted by memories of his job as har- 
vester. He found himself writing down 
what he felt, and by the spring of 1907, 
he'd finished a play based on his experi- 
ences. He called it The Fool and the Girl, 
and sent it to James K. Hackett, a well- 
known producer. Hackett responded with 
a check for $1,000. Griffith was elated 
at his success in what he considered the 
highest artistic calling — writing. He 


quickly got to work on a short story, and 
sold it to Cosmopolitan, and followed it up 
with a poem, “The Wild Duck,” published 
in Leslie’s Weekly. Overjoyed that he 
could not only make a living at writing, but 
that he found it so easy, Griffith began 
working on 10 plays at once while waiting 
for The Fool and The Girl to go into pro- 
duction in Washington. His spirit was 
dampened somewhat on opening night, 
when 90 of the 100 patrons walked out 
half-way through the play. “If this be art, 
it is the art of Zola, and Washington wants 
none of it,”’ the notice read. (Another of 
his plays, War, was never produced.) 

Upon returning to New York in 1908, 
Griffith abandoned his 10 plays, but 
thought perhaps he might write scenarios 
for this new diversion, motion pictures. 
He walked into the Edison Company and 
presented director Edwin S. Porter with 
the scenario from Tosca, by “Lawrence” 
Griffith. Porter recognized the plot and 
told Griffith he didn’t think it suitable, but 
upon learning that Griffith had had some 
acting experience, offered him the lead 
in his production of Rescued from an Ea- 
gle’s Nest. Griffith didn’t think much of 
this cheap form of entertainment, but he 
was a married man now and he had to 
take a few odd jobs here and there to 
keep them going. But as Porter continued 
to refuse Griffith a writing position, he 
became indignant and quit. A_ friend 
suggested that he try peddling his sce- 
narios at the American Mutoscope and 
Biograph Company. At the converted 
brownstone at 11 East 14th St., Griffith 
presented himself to Biograph director 
Walter McCutcheon as a scenarist. For a 
stage actor to appear in a photodrama 
was a shameful thing, so Griffith kept 
quiet about his thespian career. After sell- 
ing Biograph six of his stories (most of 
which he had “borrowed” from estab- 
lished authors — a common practice in 
early silent days), word got out that 
Griffith was an actor, and he reluctantly 
appeared in the films adapted from his 
own scripts. Upon preparing to film The 
Stage Rustler, Griffith mentioned that he 
knew just the actress to round out the 
company. He “sent” for Linda Arvidson, 
never mentioning that she was his wife. 
This was a secret they kept well into their 
Biograph days. By this time, Griffith was 
doing all right. Both he and Linda received 
$5 a day for acting, and he received $30 
apiece for his scenarios. 

The bosses at Biograph were impressed 
with Griffith's work, and upon the de- 
parture of one of the directors, offered 
Griffith a chance to direct a film to be 
called The Adventures of Dollie. Griffith 
was hesitant, but when McCutcheon told 
him he could have his old job back if he 
failed, Griffith decided to give directing a 
try. It looked easy enough, and the story 
seemed simple — a gypsy kidnaps a little 
girl when her mother refuses to buy his 
wares. Linda Arvidson played the girl's 
mother, and Arthur Johnson, a stage actor 
who only consented to acting in movies 
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Memories of a boyhood 
friend 


Now 94 and living in Poway, California, Edmund 
Rucker'’s strongest memories of D.W. Griffith 
concern their common love of books. When 
Rucker was just a child and Griffith a teenager, 
they often sat at the same table in the public 
library, several blocks away from where they 
lived on First Street in Louisville. Rucker remem- 
bers that Griffith read Tolstoy, Browning and 
Hardy, and oftentimes never said a word to his 
young neighbor. But little by little, Rucker man- 
aged to draw Griffith out. “| remember walking 
home with him in the snow,” Rucker said recen- 
tly. “He wasn't very friendly. He was a silent sort 
of guy, and moody. He talked very little, only in 
reply to direct questions, but when he did talk, it 
was always about what he intended to do some- 
day. He said he hoped to become an actor.” 

Although Rucker says he didn’t idolize 
Griffith, he spent as much time with him as he 
could. “I respected him,” Rucker says, “and | 
knew he was very ambitious and had intelligence 
and ability. He was a very interesting companion 
because he talked well and used long words. | 
was just a kid, and with him being five and a 
half years older, he seemed like a man to me.” 

While Griffith continued to talk of wanting to 
be an actor, he evidently considered becoming a 
writer even at the age of 15, as he confided to 
Rucker that he wanted to write novels. Griffith 
was especially keen about the legend that the 
exiled Duke of Orleans, later King Louis Philippe 
of France, had once stayed in Louisville. Rucker 
remembers Griffith used the legend as the basis 
for a book he began writing in which a duke fell 
in love with a Kentucky girl, but as a nobleman, 
was obligated to marry the daughter of a Sicilian 
king. One Sunday Griffith and Rucker hiked 20 
miies up the Ohio River shore looking for a cabin 
in which the duke had supposedly lived. 

A year or so later, Griffith got a job as an 
elevator operator in the John C. Lewis Dry Goods 
Store, across the street from the library. Rucker 
rode on Griffith's elevator several times (“al- 
ways for a purpose — | wasn’t spying on him") 
and remembers that “He would call out the 
floors in a very dramatic style. To this day, | can 
still hear his adolescent treble calling ‘Carpets, 
rugs, draperies, curtains.’ ” 

“One day when we were walking home, he 
told me he had decided to go on the stage and 
that he'd been hired by the Meffert Stock Com- 
pany and would begin the following Monday. | 
bought a seat in the gallery — that was all | could 
afford — to watch him make his professional 
debut. It was a Civil War play, Held by the Ene- 
my, and Griffith and Larry Starr, who lived on 
our block, were extras. All they had to do was 
carry a wounded man on a stretcher.” 

Was Griffith much of an actor? "Oh, he did 
all right,” Rucker says. “He was very proud of 
his performance, and afterwards considered 
himself a professional and looked down on any- 
one who wasn't in the theater.” 

In 1933, Griffith went back to Louisville for 
what he said was a visit. But six years later, when 
he was still there and living in the Brown Hotel, it 
was apparent that he was no longer in demand in 
Hollywood. Rucker had become a reporter for 
the Courier-Journal, and his editor sent him to do 
a story on Griffith's retirement. He found his old 
friend outside the hotel, and the two of them 
began walking as they talked. Griffith, then 64, 
insisted that his chief reason for returning to 
Louisville was not for retirement, but to write 
scripts, and that soon he would join Hal Roach as 
an advisor and would surely do some directing. 

As the two men continued to talk, Rucker 
found that “perhaps by the homing instinct,” 
they had walked back to the old neighborhood 
where “we had grown from boys to men.” 
Griffith stopped awhile in front of the house in 
which he used to live, and asked what had hap- 
pened to the others who had grown up on the 
block. Rucker told him that one was a Congress- 
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man, another had become a lawyer, and that 
several had become doctors. But there were oth- 
ers, too, he sald, who had died, one by his own 
hand. Griffith then reminded him that several 
had gone into show business and were on Broad- 
way — Shelley and Henry Hull were stars, Thais 
Lawton had had supporting roles and Thompson 
Buchanan had had one of his plays produced. 
Ben Harney was in vaudeville and wrote songs, 
and Linda Lee, on whom Griffith had once had a 
crush, had married Cole Porter. 

The two men began making their way back 
uptown. Rucker asked Griffith if he'd care to 
reveal the subjects of the scripts he was writing, 
and Griffith, always the man of mystery, de- 
clined to be specific, implying only that DeMille 
had shown him the wealth of drama in the Bible. 
By this time, they had arrived back at the hotel, 
and Griffith took off his Panama hat and 
fanned his face. The two bade each other good- 
bye, and Rucker watched his boyhood friend 
disappear into the lobby crowd. 


made her into a fine screen performer 
named Mary Pickford. After Mary came 
Miriam Cooper, Mae Marsh, Mabel Nor- 
mand, Dorothy and Lillian Gish and 
Blanche Sweet, who, while Linda Arvidson 
wrote in her book, When the Movies Were 
Young, was the actress in which Griffith 
had the least confidence, he nevertheless 
chose to play the lead in his most im- 
portant Biograph pictures — The Lonedale 
Operator and Judith of Bethulia. 


As it is with many people who have known 
and worked closely with a great figure, 
many of the people who knew D.W. 
Griffith talk only of his good points, as if 
the man were more than simply mortal. 
Some even have a tendency to gush over 
him, distorting the complete portrait of the 


heard another word. So then we went way 
up town to the Edison Company and they 
were interested — put me to work that 
very day. | don't remember what picture it 
was. | just remember | stood in the rain all 
day under an umbrella, and that was it. 
But in a day or two they gave me another 
picture in which | played one of the prom- 
inent parts — not a featured part, be- 
cause they didn't have those in those 
days. The picture was called A Man with 
Three Wives, and | was one of the wives 
— 12 years old, mind you. Of course, my 
skirts were down and | was fairly along in 
my maturity — about a quarter of the 
way. 

“My grandmother's friend said, ‘You 
haven't heard from the Biograph Com- 
pany, so why don't you go down and insist 


because he was down on his luck, played 
the father. The Adventures of Dollie had 
an operating budget of $65, and the 
shooting took two days. It would only be 
contributing to the Griffith legend to say 
that his first film was the work of a ge- 
nius. In fact, it contained none of the in- 
novations for which he later became fa- 
mous. It was made as were all other films 
of the day: the camera was in a fixed, 
Static position, the scene played as if it 
were on a Stage with the actors entering 
from left or right, and each scene was a 
single shot, photographed in what we 
would now call a medium shot, with the 
entire figure of the actor visible. Still, Bi- 
ograph was elated with Griffith's work, 
and assigned him several more films to 
direct. 

Between 1908 and 1914, Griffith di- 
rected over 450 films at Biograph, mostly 
one-reelers lasting up to 15 minutes. 
There, with Bitzer, Griffith developed all 
his major innovations (almost all of them 
are evident in his last film for the com- 
pany, Judith of Bethulia) and discovered 
and trained his most talented actors and 
actresses. Among the actors were Lionel 
Barrymore, Henry B. Walthall, Donald 
Crisp and Mack Sennett. But the Griffith 
heroines are best remembered. Griffith 
took a young girl with some stage experi- 
ence by the name of Gladys Smith and 
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man. Blanche Sweet is one of the excep- 
tions. She remembers Griffith fondly, but 
with none of the reverence that makes 
others refer to him as “Mr. Griffith” when 
speaking of him even today. Now 78, 
Miss Sweet is still active in the film in- 
dustry, although rarely before the cam- 
era. She is a member of National Board 
of Review and assists the Museum of 
Modern Art in preserving old films. In 
March, she was honored in Paris at the 
Cinématheque Francaise. Recently, we 
sat in her Manhattan apartment, 
surrounded by her collection of books on 
film, as she recalled her days with D.W. 
Griffith. 

“! had originally been on the stage,” 
Miss Sweet began in a full, dramatic 
voice. “My mother was dead and my fa- 
ther was running around somewhere. | 
lived with my grandmother in New York 
City. In 1908, at 12 and a half, | found 
myself out of a job. A friend of my 
grandmother said, ‘Why don't you try this 
new-fangled business of motion pic- 
tures?’ She said, ‘Well, all right.’ The 
friend said, ‘You go down to the Biograph 
studio. They seem to be making some 
good films.’ We went down and there was 
a foyer with several windows where you 
made applications. They gave me a form 
to make out, which | did, with my grand- 
mother’s help. We went home and never 


upon seeing a man named Griffith. He's 
the head man down there.’ So, back we 
trooped, and did just that. And he came 
out to this foyer and talked to me. He 
said, ‘Come on inside and I'll put you to 
work in a film today.’ The film was called 
A Corner in Wheat. He had stolen it — 


they didn’t pay for things then — from 
Frank Norris’ book, A Deal in Wheat. My 
part was just a bit, but from then on, | 
started to work. | was never auditioned. | 
understand he did audition the Gish sis- 
ters, but not me. | don't know why. Maybe 
he didn’t feel like it or maybe he wanted 
to see what | could do on my own. We all 
had the same background. We had all 
been children on the stage.” And, Miss 
Sweet remembers, all Griffith's heroines 
had the same _ characteristics, too. 
“Griffith had a definite idea of his hero- 
ines. They were all wonderful, chaste, 
beautiful young creatures — all very pure 
and sweet, lily-like and ethereal. | didn't 
feel ethereal at all, but Lillian was, without 
a doubt. She just wafted around on a 
breeze, and still does.’”” Miss Sweet pre- 
ceded the Gish sisters at the Biograph by 
three years; Mary Pickford was the first 
to arrive, in early 1909. 

Miss Sweet did not always get along 
with Griffith. If he was a man who made 
up his own mind, Miss Sweet was his 
match, by her own admission. One quarrel 
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in particular, she remembers, was over 
her playing the lead in Man’s Genesis. “He 
wanted me to do it,” Miss Sweet says, 
“and | decided | didn't want to do it. And 
for the silliest reason you ever heard of. | 
was to wear a grass skirt and long hair. 
You weren't going to see anything, but my 
feet and ankles would have been bare. | 
was a stubborn little person, and | had a 
few run-ins from time to time in my life 
with him and other people. It isn’t anything 
I'm proud of, but | like spirit in a person, 
even if they're wrong. Griffith then told 
Mary to play the part. Mary said no. | don't 
think she liked the idea that she hadn't 
been asked first. So then he gave the part 
to Mae Marsh, who had just come to the 
studio and hadn't had much work. 

“Well, a little later on, Griffith did a pic- 
ture called The Sands of Dee. Both Mary 
and | wanted to do it. So Griffith said, 
‘Neither one of you are going to have it. 
Miss Marsh is going to do it.’ Well, we 
wailed and said that couldn't be because 
the verse that describes the story says she 
has died with her long, golden tresses on 
the sand. We said, ‘Mae hasn't got long 
golden tresses, and we have.’ But it didn't 
get us the part at all.” 

Despite the disagreements, Miss Sweet 
admired the way Griffith worked. “He 
could be a tyrant, but you have to be if 
you're managing a large company. You 
can't let actors walk off with things. 
Mostly, Griffith was wonderful to work 
with. He worked intuitively.” Griffith 
never used a script, and even when mak- 
ing his epic pictures, he consulted only a 
few notes he had scribbled to himself. In 
what must have been a disadvantage to 
the actors, Griffith never told them the 
full plot of the film in which they were 
acting. He would simply tell them what he 
wanted from whatever scene he was 
about to film. He did, however, rehearse 
his actors relentlessly, as he had been re- 
hearsed as a stage actor. “Griffith had 
different ways of talking with each actor. 
With me or Henry Walthall, with whom | 
worked a lot, he would come over after 
the camera stopped and say, ‘It sang.’ He 
didn’t say any more; we knew what he 
meant. It was the topmost praise that he 
could give.” 

Such treatment made the company 
adore Griffith, according to Miss Sweet. 
“We loved him. We'd have jumped off a 
cliff if he told us to. We felt he knew 
what was right. We wanted to make good 
films, and we were intensely interested in 
our work. We wanted to do anything we 
thought would please him. We never had 
any contract haggling — we never had a 
contract, for that matter, just his word. 
We just had work, Griffith, work, 
Griffith. That was our life. Our pro- 
fessional life and our social life. Not be- 
cause we had to do it, but because we 
wanted to do it.” 

Griffith was fond of shooting on lo- 
cation, feeling that scenery added realism 
to his films. Usually the company went to 
New Jersey, to Fort Lee, Leonia and Coy- 
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“We just had work, Griffith, work, Griffith. That was our 
life. Not because we had to do it, but because we wanted 
to do it.” 
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tsville, and occasionally, to Connecticut. 
In 1909, Griffith discovered an_ ideal 
place in the Orange Mountains. About 
half a day from New York lay Cud- 
debackville, N.Y. with rolling hills, a canal, 
pre-Revolutionary War houses and a stone 
building that looked like a fort. To make 
the location even more appealing, there 
was the Caudebec Inn, run by Charles 
Predmore and his wife, who took good 
care of the acting company. In the 
summers of 1909 through 1911, Griffith 
and: the company made seven trips to 
Cuddebackville, where they made some 
of the best Biograph films, including In 
Old Kentucky and 1776, or The Hessian 
Renegades. 

Charles Predmore’s oldest son, Lester, 
made extra money the summers Griffith 
came to Cuddebackville, first as a prop 
boy, and then as an extra. Lester Pred- 
more, a retired army officer and dental 
surgeon, is 76 now, and lives in Mid- 
dletown, N.Y., nine miles from Cud- 
debackville. 

Whenever Griffith and his company 
came to Cuddebackville, Predmore re- 
members, everybody got excited, for their 
visits meant jobs as extras for the towns- 
people. Most of the extras played Indians, 
as Griffith found the countryside perfect 
for the several Indian pictures he had 
been wanting to make. 

Predmore remembers Griffith as “a 
very wonderful man who was certainly 
good to all the people who worked with 
him.” But he thinks Bitzer was more than 
partially responsible for Griffith's 
success. “| think Bitzer was the maker of 
Griffith,” Predmore says. “He'd say, 
‘Griff, don’t you think it would be good if 
you came down this way?’ And Griffith 
would say, ‘Oh, that’s right, Billy.’ They 
were a wonderful pair and worked beau- 
tifully together.” Bitzer thought so much 
of young Predmore that on the company’s 
last trip to Cuddebackville in 1911, he 
asked Lester's father if he would permit 
the boy to go to California with the com- 
pany next winter. Bitzer wanted to make a 
cameraman out of young Predmore, but 
his father had different aspirations for 
the boy — dentistry. Does Predmore re- 
gret his father's decision? “|! sure wanted 
to go with Billy,” he says. “We were like 
father and son. But I'd have rather been 
an army officer than a cameraman.” 

By this time, Griffith had achieved 
such mastery and style that distributors, 
recognizing that Griffith's films were a 
cut above the rest, specifically asked for 
Biograph pictures. Since his arrival at Bi- 
ograph in 1908, Griffith had taken the 
first steps to making film an art form. He 
knew how to build suspense and develop 
action with his sparse use of the close-up, 
as shown in Blanche Sweet's wringing her 


hands in The Lonedale Operator (1911) 
and the shot of the pistol in The Fatal 
Hour (1908). He realized the value of the 
extreme long shot, and first used it in 
1910, in Ramona. He had been the first to 
use cross-cutting, which first appeared in 
The Fatal Hour, his ninth film, and it 
was virtually perfected by Enoch Arden 
(1911), a two-reel film, and The Lonedale 
Operator. He had done what no other di- 
rector had done with lighting — attempted 
to transfer stage lighting to the screen for 
special moods and effects. And he had 
made tracking shots (Beast at Bay and 
The Massacre, both 1912) by mounting 
the camera on a train or handcar. (But 
only when the shot could be made no 
other way. Griffith never used shots as 
gimmicks.) 

As Griffith discovered more and more 
what he could do with this amazing new 
medium, he was naturally excited about 
making longer, better pictures. In 1913, he 
decided to film Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s 
play, Judith of Bethulia, which he had 
studied with the Nance O'Neill company. 
There is great speculation that Griffith 
was spurred to make the picture after 
seeing or at least hearing about Quo Va- 
dis, an Italian picture in eight reels. To 
film the apocryphal story, Griffith asked 
Biograph for $18,000 — an astronomical 
amount, considering most one-reel films 
could be made for $1,000. But Griffith 
envisioned the film in four reels, although 
he kept quiet about that, as the company 
was against these longer films, and re- 
leased them in segments, one reel at a 
time. Griffith cast 17-year old Blanche 
Sweet as Judith and Henry B. Walthall as 
Holofernes. 

According to Miss Sweet, everyone 
knew Judith would not be “just another 
picture.” “When we were making Judith, 
we knew it was the first great step ahead, 
so we were greatly concerned that it 
should be good. We worked harder on it 
because there was more at stake. The 
money was tremendous compared to 
what we'd had before.” Indeed, it was. 
Judith of Bethulia cost $36,000. The 
walled-city set took four weeks to build 
and covered a 12 square mile area. One 
can imagine how proud Griffith was to 
deliver his four-reel “masterpiece” to the 
head office. Instead of praising the di- 
rector for pioneering the longer motion 
pictures, the front office told him he 
would not be able to direct any more pic- 
tures, but would instead supervise other 
directors. Who in the world would sit 
through four reels — an hour of film — 
they wanted to know. To make it worse, 
they informed Griffith that they intended 
to hold back release of not only Judith, 
but The Battle at Elderbush Gulch, a two- 
reel picture Griffith knew to be one of his 
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best. The final blow came when Biograph 
announced it would be making five-reel 
pictures under a partnership with the- 
atrical producers Klaw and Erlanger and 
that Griffith would not be needed. That 
did it. He quit. 


When word got out that relations between 
the director and Biograph had become 
“strained,” Griffith received several of- 
fers of employment. Adolph Zukor (who 
later was to found Paramount Pictures) 
invited Griffith to come to work for him 
for the astonishing sum of $50,000 a 
year. But Griffith turned down Zukor, ac- 
cepting instead an offer from Harry 
Aitken, president of a new company, Ma- 
jestic (eventually Majestic-Reliance), 
which released its films through Mutual. 
Aitken told Griffith he could pay him $300 
a week, plus stock and an interest in the 
movies he directed. Why would Griffith 
turn down $50,000 for $16,000? Because 
with Majestic, Griffith could make his 
special, longer pictures without restric- 
tions. It was an association that was to 
last many years and produce perhaps 
the two most influential pictures in history, 
The Birth of a Nation and Intolerance. 

Aitken’s partner in Majestic was his 
brother, Roy. Now 92, Roy Aitken lives in 
Waukesha, Wisc., and is busy trying to 
publish his second book about the early 
film days. 

Aitken remembers Griffith as “a 
splendid fellow, a fine fellow to know. 
He liked me especially in the beginning 
because before we hired him, | spent 
considerable time in London (taking care 
of Western Import, Ltd.). | came back 
dressed in English clothes, and he looked 
me up and down and his eyes just glis- 
tened. | also brought foreign cars over 
because | could make money on them, 
and I'd take Griffith with me riding up and 
down Fifth Avenue, just kind of looking 
over traffic and maybe seeing a pretty 
girl — always looking for material. But 
Griffith wasn't a man to fool around with. 
He was a hard worker. He worked night 
and day.” 

Still, when Griffith did take time off 
from work, he often went dancing. “Occa- 
sionally after a day’s work in New York, 
we'd go downstairs where there was a 
place where they had a revolving dance 
floor. You’d pay 10 cents a dance. He 
loved to go down and dance. He was a 
good dancer. When business improved, 
my brother and | had a very nice apart- 
ment and an electric piano. I'd invite 
Griffith up in the afternoon and get some 
girls there so we could dance.” 

The last time Aitken saw Griffith was in 
1937, “when we thought we were going to 
remake The Birth. Each time we'd meet 
he'd reach out and say, ‘Birth of a Nation’ 
and smile that glorious smile. He wouldn't 
say, ‘Hello, Roy.’ He'd just say, ‘Birth of a 
Nation,’ knowing that we'd both get a kick 
out of it.” 

Griffith wasn’t the only one to leave Bi- 
ograph in 1913. The director had won the 
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How much did Quo Vadis 
influence Griffith? 


intalerance® 


When asked about the film's influence on 
Griffith, Blanche Sweet replied, “They say he 
was influenced by this and by that, but | think 
Griffith did all the influencing. | saw Quo Vadis, 
and my goodness, it was the dullest, most pro- 
saic film | ever saw. Technically, it was nothing. 
It had one teeny, tiny little pan in it, and the only 
other camera movement in it was about an inch. 
But it did have a chariot scene that was mag- 
nificent and the set was enormous.” 

From what Miss Sweet says, then, it is not so 
much Judith of Bethulla that shows Quo Vadls's 
influence on Griffith, but the Babylonian story in 
Intolerance. 


trust and respect of most of his actors 
and many of his technicians, and upon 
Griffith's departure, Bobby Harron, Lillian 
and Dorothy Gish, Edward Dillon, Henry 
Walthall, Donald Crisp, Mae Marsh, 
Spottiswoode Aijtken, Jack Pickford, 
George Siegmann and Blanche Sweet 
served notice. 

As Aitken’ recalls, Griffith made 
several pictures in New York to get 
enough money to go to California. The 
first such film was The Escape (1914), 
based on Paul .Armstrong's play and 
starring Blanche Sweet. Then came The 
Battle of the Sexes (1914), with Lillian 
Gish in the lead. Truthfully, Griffith 
wasn't too interested in the artistic quality 
of the film, based on Daniel Carson 
Goodman's play, The Single Standard. He 
needed money, and badly. His one com- 
fort was that he had managed to lure sce- 
nario writer Frank Woods and Billy Bitzer 
away from Biograph, and both had prom- 
ised to accompany him to California. 

Some books state that Griffith fin- 
ished The Escape in New York, and im- 
mediately left for California. But Miss 
Sweet says that Griffith “arrived in Cali- 
fornia with his company, minus me, but | 
went as soon as | could get there, and we 


finished the film we had started in New 
York, The Escape.” Miss Sweet remem- 
bers that Hollywood “was so small and 
indefinite that no one knew if we were 
inside or outside of it,"" and at this time, 
“Griffith wasn't recognized as the genius 
he was; he really hadn't proved it yet.” Fol- 
lowing The Escape, the company made 
Home Sweet Home and The Avenging 
Conscience (both 1914). 


One of the principal reasons Griffith 
hired Frank Woods was to find new mate- 
rial to film. One of the possibilities was 
Thomas Dixon's The Clansman, a play 
about two families and the Civil War. 
Woods couldn't have come up with a bet- 
ter choice. The story was exactly what 
Griffith had been seeking, consciously or 
not. It was what he had attempted to put 
on film in his Biograph days, in In Old 
Kentucky and His Trust — the story of 
Jacob Wark Griffith, a chance to tell the 
South's side of the story! 

Griffith cast Blanche Sweet in the 
leading female role of Elsie Stoneman. 
But Miss Sweet had recently received an 
offer to work for Cecil B. DeMille at a 
much higher salary than she was getting 
from Griffith. In a financial squeeze at 
the time, Miss Sweet went to Griffith and 
told him about the offer. “| didn't want to 
go out on my own,” Miss Sweet remem- 
bers. “But none of us were making any 
money working for Griffith. We worked 
for love. and peanuts. He didn’t have 
much money. | don't think we got as much 
as other film companies. DeMille-Lasky- 
Goldwyn were looking for a film person- 
ality with box office, and they hit upon 
me. They offered me two or three times 
the salary | was making with Griffith. | 
went to him and told him I'd been offered 
this and | thought he'd say, ‘Well, you can't 
go. We're just starting this new picture.’ 
Instead, he said, ‘Go.’ It broke me up 
completely because | didn’t expect it and | 
didn't want to go. He said it was time to try 
my wings. | was both excited and nervous. 
And | had no idea that Birth would be a 
special picture.” 

In Miss Sweet's place, Griffith cast Lil- 
lian Gish. This, more than any other one 
picture, made Miss Gish a star, and she 
has written extensively about its making. 
In an interview in New York, Miss Gish 
told me, “Mr. Griffith's heart went into 
The Birth because it was the true history 
of the Confederacy. That's what he'd 
heard from his father. It was all docu- 
mented, all factual, nothing imagined. It 
certainly wasn’t Mr. Dixon's book, be- 
cause when Mr. Dixon saw the film, he 
said, ‘Why, this isn't my story. It should be 
called by another name.’ That's when 
Griffith said, ‘Would you mind if | called 
it The Birth of a Natlon?,’ and he said, 
‘No. That's a better title.’ Griffith took the 
film to President Wilson, who had taught 
history, and he said, ‘It's all too true. It's 
like writing history with lightning.’ ” 

Press releases for the movie boast that 
Griffith shot over 5,000 scenes, using 


18,000 soldiers and 3,000 horses. He also 
supposedly selected passages from over 
500 musical compositions to synchronize 
with the action. According to Lillian Gish, 
the true story of how Griffith made the 
picture is more astonishing than the press 
releases. ‘He made Birth in nine weeks 
and shot only one take for everything ex- 
cept Mae Marsh's death scene. He 
wouldn't have shot that twice except that 
she forgot to tie the Confederate flag 
around her waist, and she'd had it on in 
the previous scene. He made the film 
with 300 men, not 18,000 as they adver- 
tised. That was his genius. It's a great man 
doing a great piece of work out of his 
inheritance — his father,’ Miss Gish 
says. 

In the 60 years since The Birth of a 
Nation opened, the film has earned more 
praise (for its technical innovations) and 
condemnation (for its portrayal of the 
Negro) than any other motion picture in 
history. The film is outstanding for many 
reasons. It was a true innovator, being the 
first American feature-length film and 
the second film to be shown in a legiti- 
mate theater (although it was the first to 
employ ushers and theater regalia usually 
reserved for plays). It was the first film 
for which $2 admission was charged, the 
most expensive film made up until that 
time ($110,000 — $60,000 from the 
Aitkens and the remainder from private 
investors) and the first film to make back 
its own production costs many times over 
(its gross is estimated at $50,000,000). 

The Birth of a Nation was the first film 
to be advertised and reviewed on a na- 
tional scale and in non-trade papers, the 
first to be conceived as more than a silent 
film (Griffith knew he would have music 
in it, and shot and edited the film with mu- 
sic in mind), and the first to be accom- 
panied by an orchestra playing an original 
score written especially for the film. (it 
was not, however, the first film for which 
music was expressly written. The Assas- 
sination of the Duc de Guise holds that 
honor.) And, The Birth of a Nation caused 
more controversy than any film before or 
after it. More important, it was an artistic 
triumph. Moving pictures could no longer 
be ‘tagged at the end of vaudeville shows. 
The Birth of a Nation lifted the motion 
picture out of the penny arcades, the 
nickelodeons, and put it into the theater, 
establishing it not only as popular enter- 
tainment, but making it respectable. 

With the film was born a new art form. 
Here Griffith used all his innovations in 
one film. Motion pictures had grown up. 
The Birth was 12 reels long, making it 
three times the length of the longest 
American film (Judith of Bethulia), and 
four reels longer than the Italian Cabirla 
(1913), the longest film made to that 
date. It was, then, the first epic film in 
length and subject matter, and by its in- 
corporation of historical matter and the 
filmmaker's intent to show what he con- 
sidered a true picture of the South during 
Reconstruction, the first attempt at docu- 


mentary film. 

Before the film even opened in New 
York City, the NAACP tried to prevent its 
screening. After intense pressure from 
several New York Negro groups, Griffith 
agreed to cut some of the most offen- 
sive scenes (which have never been re- 
covered), including Lincoln's letter to 
Stanton which revealed his true senti- 
ments about the Negro race — that it was 
inferior to the white, and that all Negroes 
should be shipped back to Africa where 
they belong — and a scene of Negro men 
attacking white girls. But Griffith was na- 
ive to think that this would assuage the 
Negro’s violent reaction to the film. The 
list of protests of the movie is endless, 
ranging from 500 pickets outside a Bos- 
ton theater in 1915 and the President of 
the United States’ press secretary apolo- 
gizing and pleading ignorance for allowing 
the film into the White House, to demon- 
strations and cancellations today when the 
film is shown on college campuses (as 
late as 1974 at Texas Tech University). 

When criticism rained heaviest on 
Griffith for his treatment of the Negro, 
he supposedly joked to Lillian Gish, 
“Good. Now you won't be able to keep au- 
diences away with clubs."’ While that may 


finished, Griffith felt it wasn’t strong 
enough to convey his outrage at such 
wrongdoing, and decided to show how 
such prejudice had been carried on 
through the ages and eventually led the 
practitioners to ruin. Thus, his addition 
of stories set in Babylon, Judea and 
Medieval France. 


Griffith knew it had to be a monstrous 
film, and he set about hiring literally hun- 
dreds of actors — 60 credited and hun- 
dreds of extras. He then ordered his 
crews (under the direction of master car- 
penter Huck Wortman) to build a Babylon 
set so large that a chariot could be driven 
across the top; the palace was to have 
halls so grandiose that an orgy scene 
would look like ants gathered at a picnic. 
Additional sets were constructed for Ju- 
dea and France. The film was two years 
in the making, and anyone who saw the 
Babylon set under construction on Sunset 
Boulevard knew that the picture would be 
one of unheard of greatness and mag- 
nitude. 

Those who saw Griffith at work on this 
epic production might have thought me- 
glomania had set in. He attended to every 
detail, even to how the extras were 


‘It's a great man doing a great piece of work out of his 
inheritance — his father.”’ 


be a rather crude way of putting it, that's 
basically what happened. The money 
came in so fast that the Aitkens couldn't 
keep accurate account of it. Early into the 
shooting, Harry Aitken and Griffith set up 
Epoch Producing Corporation to handle 
the film's finances. In July, 1915, Harry 
Aitken persuaded Griffith, Thomas Ince 
and Mack Sennett (who started as an ac- 
tor for Griffith) to merge into one com- 
pany, Triangle Film Corporation. Under 
this plan, each director would have his 
own studio and supervise a team of direc- 
tors, while Aitken would publicize and dis- 
tribute their films. Griffith's team of di- 
rectors included John Emerson, Paul 
Powell, William Christy Cabanne and 
Edward Dillon (both former actors under 
Griffith), Chester Withey, Sidney and 
Chester Franklin, Lloyd Ingraham and Al- 
lan Dwan. Griffith's name went on all 
their films as “superviser,” but he was 
rarely concerned with either the directors 
or their work, and went as far as to 
disavow his connection with them in an 
interview with Louella Parsons. He was 
pre-occupied with his next picture, 
Intolerance (1916), which would tell, in 
four interwoven stories, of suffering and 
injustice throughout the ages. Griffith 
had devised a modern story, a Biblical 
story, a Babylonian story and a story of 
16th century France. He based the 
modern story on a film he had done im- 
mediately after shooting The Birth, called 
The Mother and the Law, which showed 
the despotism of a factory owner to his 
employees. When The Mother was nearly 


dressed down to their false eyelashes. 
Determined Intolerance would surpass 
The Birth in every way, Griffith de- 
manded such luxuries as a $7,000 jeweled 
costume for the Princess Beloved, a ban- 
quet hall scene for the Feast of Bel- 
shazzar costing $250,000 — over twice 
the entire cost of filming and publicizing 
The Birth — and a $48,000 payroll for 
four weeks. Aitken was traumatized. Af- 
ter Griffith spent his allotment, Aitken re- 
fused to put up another nickel, and 
Griffith began to eat into the profits of 
The Birth. As he saw the great sets rise 
over Hollywood, he wanted to make ev- 
erything bigger and better. When the prof- 
its from The Birth had been exhausted, he 
realized he had spent nearly $2 million on 
Intolerance. 

From all aspects, Intolerance is a mas- 
terpiece, and its importance in cinema 
cannot be exaggerated. Yet when Griffith 
edited down his eight hours of film to be 
shown in a single evening, “We knew that 
he knew that it was not going to be a 
success, compared to The Birth,” Roy 
Aitken remembers. That was putting it 
mildly. Intolerance was a box-office di- 
saster. At first, crowds streamed to the- 
aters to see another picture by the maker 
of The Birth of a Nation. But, unlike the 
crowds who attended The Birth, these 
movie-goers did not come back for a sec- 
ond viewing, and they told their friends 
why. Roy Aitken: “Intolerance was prac- 
tically our ruination." 

Intolerance was a picture way beyond 
its time. It was simply too much, too soon. 
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Was Griffith anti-Black? 


To the day he died, Griffith maintained that he 
was not a racist. In an interview, Robert M. Hen- 
derson told me, “Griffith should be character- 
ized as an unconscious racist. He never realized 
that he was taking a biased point of view. As far 
as he was concerned, he was telling it like it 
was." According to Lillian Gish, ‘Those accusa- 
tions just broke his heart. He loved the Negroes, 
and they loved him. He made a pro-Negro film, 
The Greatest Thing In Life (1919) and it's been 
destroyed. | wouldn't be surprised if it weren't 
done on purpose.” 

Who would be better to know if Griffith was 
racist — conscious or not — than a black man 
who saw him every day for seven years, 
Griffith's chauffeur, Richard S. Reynolds? “He 
was a racist to a certain extent, I'm quite sure of 
it,” Reynolds said. “He was a typical Southerner. 
He expected Negroes to stay mostly in their 
place. That’s what he thought they wanted, 
maybe. He was one of those old-timers you 
couldn't convince. He was a fine man, though. 
But come to think of it, the only disagreement 
we ever had was about that. He wanted to serve 
my mother Christmas dinner, and | wouldn't al- 
low it. | told him nope — never do that, because 
that was a tradition that was carried on during 
slave times. The master would bring in the 
household help and serve them himself. | didn't 
care for it and | told him so. He didn't like it and 
marched on out. | don't know whether it made 
him mad, but it probably hurt his feelings. He 
never mentioned it afterwards.” Still, whether 
Griffith was a racist, he thought highly of Rey- 
nolds. He offered to build him a house and paid 
for his mother’s operation and_ hospital 
expenses. 

To further understand Griffith, it should be 
pointed out that Col. Jake Griffith was a mem- 
ber of the Ku Klux Klan, and his son saw the 
Klan as a patriotic, not a terrorist, group. When 
The Birth of a Nation was re-released with a syn- 
chronized soundtrack in 1932, Griffith recorded 
a prologue for the film. In that prologue, Walter 
Huston asked Griffith if the stories he had 
heard from his father and put into the film were 
true. Griffith replied, “You can't hear your fa- 
ther tell you of fighting day after day, night af- 
ter night, with nothing to eat but parched corn... 
and your mother staying up night after night 
sewing robes for the Klan and not feel it is true. 
The Klan at that time was needed. Yes, | think it 


is true, but as Pontius Pilate asked: ‘Truth ... The Birth of a Nation 


what is Truth?” 


Audiences, still rather new to cross-cut- 
ting, couldn't keep up with the action of 
four different stories. They walked out 
of theaters baffled and confused. Ad- 
ding to its ill reception was the fact that 
the film preached pacifism as the nation 
was about to go to war. When the film is 
shown today, however, it’s difficult to see 
how the film could have been so poorly 
received. True, the Biblical and French se- 
quences are weak compared to the Mod- 
ern and Babylonian, but Intolerance 
remains a breathtaking film, an aston- 
ishing display of editing, pace and tech- 
nique. The Russians recognized it as the 
work of a genius as early as 1919, when 
Lenin made provisions to have the film 
tour the USSR where its “run” lasted for 
ten years. It has often been said that the 
film greatly influenced Eisenstein, and 
this is particularly evident in The Battleship 
Potemkin. In 1929, Pudovkin freely ad- 
mitted that he made his first three pic- 
tures while under the Griffith “spell.” 


Intolerance changed the entire scope of 
moving-making, and what started as a 
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small enterprise was now becoming an in- 
dustry. Before box office returns came 
in from Intolerance, Griffith, fed up with 
Triangle Film Corp., accepted Adolph 
Zukor's offer to sign with Artcraft, Fa- 
mous Players-Lasky’'s producing com- 
pany. Although Griffith's latest master- 
work had been poorly accepted, probably 
no one thought this signaled a marked de- 
cline in the quality of the director's output. 
But with the exception of three pictures 
he would make in the next few years 
— Broken Blossoms, Way Down East and 
Orphans of the Storm — D.W. Griffith, 
at the age of 41, had seen his peak. 

Part of Zukor’s deal was that Griffith 
would go to England in the spring of 1917 
and make Hearts of the World, which, 
while a tender and sentimental story about 
German occupation of a small French vil- 

.lage, was a propaganda film, financed in 
large part by the British War Office. 
Hearts of the World is extremely fine, 
and should be considered one of 
Griffith's major films. Why it is generally 
ignored is a mystery, except that there are 
few prints remaining. 
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Reynolds last September 


Under his contract with Zukor, Griffith 
had to produce six pictures and supervise 
other Artcraft films. The Great Love 
(1918), his second for Artcraft, was an- 
other war picture shot in England. Griffith 
was said to have fallen in love with one of 
the English bit players, Lady Diana Man- 
ners, while making this picture, and his 
defenders often use this as an excuse 
for the film's being so poor that it was 
very nearly not released. Later, Griffith 
said he remembered little of this film ex- 
cept Lady Manners and his meeting the 
Queen Mother, a moment he called “my 
greatest hour.” 

Back in the States, Griffith went about 
fulfilling his contract with Zukor. He 
made A Romance of Happy Valley (1919) 
about a small-town boy who makes it in 
the big city and returns home to bring in 
the much-needed bacon. It was Biograph 
revisited, except that many of the rural 
scenes were magnificently beautiful, and 
resembled Griffith's own Oldham County, 
Ky. He then made his last war film, The 
Greatest Thing in Life (1919), now lost. 

Three pictures into his contract, 
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Griffith suddenly announced plans to 
form a releasing company — to be called 
United Artists — with Mary Pickford, 
Douglas Fairbanks and Charlie Chaplin. 
That became a reality in February, 1919, 
and ten days later, Griffith signed with 
First National Exhibitors to make three 
films. Griffith was now under contract to 
produce ten films in the coming year: 
three for Zukor, three for First National 
and four for United Artists. A self-con- 
fident man, Griffith probably didn’t real- 
ize that he could no longer turn out three 
films a week as he had for Biograph. He, 
himself, had taught the public to expect 
and demand better quality pictures. He 
was, as Robert M. Henderson put it, “tee- 
tering on the brink of massive self-de- 
lusion.” 

Griffith began “grinding them out like 
sausages,” as Billy Bitzer had once de- 
scribed the procedure during the early Bi- 
ograph days. The first was The Girl Who 
Stayed at Home (1919), an after-the-war 
picture. In the lead, he cast Carol Demp- 
ster, who had been an extra in Intole- 
rance. This film is memorable for Henrik 
Sartov's soft focus photography. As James 
Hart observes, “In his latter years, Grif- 
fith was trying to support his legend with 
tricks. He would purloin any kind of pho- 
tographic trick he thought somebody else 
had. He was hiring people he thought 
knew something he didn't, and he was 
out to get it. He brought them there to 
pick their brains.” 

Griffith soon began production on True 
Heart Susie (1919), a perfect vehicle for 
Lillian Gish. For this picture, Griffith had 
to do no researching. All the background 
came from his memories of rural Ken- 
tucky. True Heart Susie tells the story of a 
farm girl who loves an indifferent young 
man (Robert Harron) but cannot (or does 
not feel it is proper to) assert herself and 
confess her love. Without his knowledge, 
she pays for his college education by sell- 
ing her beloved cow, thinking that when he 
returns he will marry her. He instead mar- 
ries a girl unworthy of him, and it is not 
until many years later, after the wife dies 
of pneumonia contracted while “running 
around” on him, that he realizes that it was 
Susie who loved and sacrificed for him 
all those years. It is a “little” film, in that 
there are no towering walls of Babylon 
and no complicated technique, but it is a 
genuinely moving and delightful display 
of Griffith at his best: handling people 
and sentimental situations. 

While in England, Griffith had picked 
up a copy of Thomas Burke’s book, 
Limehouse Nights, and thought one of the 
stories, “The Chink and the Child,” about a 
Chinese boy's love for a mistreated white 
girl, had great appeal. In 1919, he started 
production on it with Lillian Gish, Richard 
Barthelmess and Donald Crisp, and called 
it Broken Blossoms. Blanche Sweet calls 
the film “the best picture Griffith ever 
made." And so do others. Griffith knew 
this picture would be United Artists’ first 
major release, so he made special ef- 


Reconsidering Carol Dempster 


Carol Dempster, the heroine of many of 
Griffith's latter films, occupies a dubious posi- 
tion in the Griffith saga. She is considered an 
embarrassment by some, a scapegoat by others. 
Robert M. Henderson has publicly said she was 
not much of an actress, and Griffith's insis- 
tence on using her is often cited in the list of 
reasons for his decline. Lately, however, people 
such as Molly Haskell have come out and said 
that Miss Dempster is one of the more accept- 
able Griffith heroines by today’s standards, and 
Kevin Brownlow has gone as far as to say that 
she was a “brilliant actress”. In reply to my letter 
asking to interview Miss Dempster, her close 
friend John McGee wrote from San Diego: 

“Miss Dempster does not make a habit of 
seeing reporters, feeling that she was badly mis- 
quoted before she stopped being a ‘public fig- 
ure’, so | hope you are not offended if you do 
not get a reply. As she says, ‘That was so many 
years ago." It is my feeling that Miss Dempster 
has been badly overlooked and should be re-ev- 
aluated. It seems to me she was the transition 
Griffith tried to make to a ‘modern’ girl and 
form of acting from the more stilted, old-fash- 
ioned female roles. As John Dorr points out in an 
article in Cinema magazine, of the 26 feature 
films directed by Griffith after Intolerance, 
Miss Dempster was the star of 11, while Lillian 
Gish was the star of 9 only. Many of these roles 
could not be called successful — periods of 
transition often aren't. Isn’t Life Wonderful? 
and Sally of the Sawdust are my favorites, and | 
might add Miss Dempster’s also. Today, Miss 
Dempster is a charming, happy lady, certainly 
not a woman living in the past. In fact, most of 
her friends don’t know she was an important 
Griffith star. She is devoted to her husband, 
whom she married over 40 years ago when she 
retired. | don’t know of a happier, more hand- 
some couple, or people | enjoy more.” 
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Carol Dempster in 
Isn’t Life Wonderful? 


forts to ensure its success. He enlisted 
Henrik Sartov's help for dramatic new ef- 
fects, especially “mist photography” for 
the dock and Chinatown scenes, and 
shadow effects requiring five cameras. 
Griffith also had Sartov diffuse the love 
scenes, arrange for artificial fog to be 
blown onto the sets, and then, perhaps 
groping too far, had Sartov design filters 
to fit the projectors so that pink and blue 
beams would add ambience to the emo- 
tional scenes. Above all, he used more 
close-ups for emphasis and suspense. 

Broken Blossoms was an artistic and 
financial success, and critics said it “es- 
tablished a new record high for David 
Griffith.” Richard Barthelmess became 
an overnight star from it. Griffith, once 
again triumphant, thought anything he 
made would sell. He even convinced him- 
self that Intolerance was a fluke — that 
if he re-released it, it would be a bigger hit 
than The Birth. He quickly made two “pot 
boilers," Scarlet Days, a western (now 
lost), to fulfill his contract with Zukor, 
and The Greatest Question (both 1919), 
about communication between the living 
and the dead, for First National. The 
Greatest Question was a first-rate flop, 
and Griffith is said to have stooped to a 
publicity trick to get the film mentioned on 
the front pages. He was supposedly “lost 
at sea” for six days, and box office re- 
turns of The Greatest Question picked up 
for awhile. (Griffith, Richard Bar- 
thelmess and Lillian Gish always denied 
the disappearance was a hoax.) 

About this time, Griffith realized that 
for all his independence, he still needed a 
studio. He sent his business manager- 
brother, Albert Grey (he changed his 
name to obscure the family relationship) 
to New York to buy the Flagler Estate at 
Orienta Point, Mamaroneck. The estate 
needed extensive renovation and Griffith 
required several additional buildings. 
While waiting for the studio to be com- 
pleted, Griffith began filming two South 
Pacific stories, The Idol Dancer and The 
Love Flower, in a rented studio in New 
Rochelle. Neither were of particular 
merit. 

Griffith knew it was time to make an- 
other of those pictures which would not 
only make a lot of money, but would re- 
store his reputation. People were begin- 
ning to suspect that he had “lost his 
touch,” despite Broken Blossoms. 

Although his company thought him mad 
for doing it, Griffith paid $175,000 for a 
worn-out scenario called Way Down East, 
set in the rural northeast. In it, a country 
girl marries a playboy from the big city, 
who runs out on her when she becomes 
pregnant. She learns that her marriage is 
illegal, and after her child dies, finds 
work on a farm, where she falls in love 


A self-confident man, Griffith probably didn’t realize that 
he could no longer turn out three films a week as he had 
for Biograph. 
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Did he shoot at night? 


it's always said that several scenes in The Birth 
of a Nation were shot at night, thus introducing 
night photography. Lillian Gish has always been 
fond of making that claim, and in her auto- 
biography, The Movies, Mr. Griffith and Me, she 
writes (page 141): “When daylight disappeared, 
Mr. Griffith would order bonfires lit and film 
some amazing night scenes. Billy [Bitzer] was 
pessimistic about the results; he kept insisting 
that they would be unsiiccessful. But Mr 
Griffith persisted. One big battle scene was 
filmed at night. The subtitle was to read, ‘it went 
on into the night’. Nothing like it had ever been 
seen before. Those of us who had time were 
there — the women to watch, the men to help.’ 

And yet in Bitzer’s autobiography, His Story, he 
writes (page 107): “There was no night photogra- 
phy, of course, and it was all done by sunlight, 
even the assassination of President Lincoln, in 
Ford's Theater. The carpenter-made model-min- 
iature of the burning of Atlanta, which had to 
have special lighting to make it look real, was the 
only scene | can recall that we did not shoot by 
sunlight.” Later on on the same page, Bitzer 
adds: “In the battle scenes... | was cameraman 
for the entire picture and shot every foot of it.” 

So, either someone's lying, or someone 
forgot. 
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with the owner's son. The man who owns 
the adjacent farm turns out to be her hus- 
band, who tells the farmer about his em- 
ployee's past. As only the villain in a melo- 
drama would, the farmer turns the poor 
girl out of his house into a blizzard, and 
she wanders about in the storm until the 
farmer's son saves her. Griffith knew he 
was on firm ground. It was a Kentucky 
story all over again, except the setting was 
Vermont. He cast Lillian Gish as the girl 
and Richard Barthelmess as the boy. 

As he had done with almost all his films 
taken from existing stories, Griffith 
threw away the script and began shooting 
what was almost a documentary of rural 
America. This time there were no colored 
lights, no gimmicks. He shot it with the 
same enthusiasm for realism as he had 
shot The Birth. The blizzard was produced 
not by a snow machine, but by nature. And 
in some of the most hazardous filming in 
history, Miss Gish rides an ice floe to the 
brink of a waterfall before Richard Bar- 
thelmess, stepping from one cake to an- 
other, manages to sweep her up just be- 
fore she gets to the falls. Over on the 
bank (of White River Junction, Vermont), 
the crew, dressed in heavy overcoats, 
boots and gloves and their faces frosted 
with ice, built a fire under the camera to 
keep the oil from freezing. Miss Gish 
fainted at one point, but after a thawing 
out, insisted on going back and finishing, 
although at this point, Griffith could have 
used a double for her (back at Mam- 
aroneck, Allan Law doubled for Miss Gish 
in several long shots). 

Way Down East (1920) ran for a year 
in New York, and its gross ran second 
only to The Birth. Griffith's confidence 
soared again. With the profits from East, 
he made Dream Street (1921), which re- 
sembled Broken Blossoms in every way 
except quality. Thinking that some of his 
best pictures had been histories, Griffith 
began to film Orphans of the Storm at 
Mamaroneck with Lillian and Dorothy 
Gish. He based the film on The Two Or- 
phans, a play set in 18th century France 
that had been around so long that Griffith 
had seen it as a teenager in Louisville. 

Orphans of the Storm fared well with 
critics, but it was years in making a profit, 
and ultimately, it was the last of Griffith's 


. films to make money, although he was to 


direct 12 more. 

The principal cameraman on Orphans 
was not Billy Bitzer, but Henrik Sartov. In 
1917, Griffith, desperate for anything to 
put him on top again after Intolerance, 
hired Sartov, a portrait photographer who 
had done some stunning photos of Lillian 
Gish. Sartov knew nothing about motion 
picture photography, but soon learned 
how to transfer his soft focus technique 
to the screen. At first, Bitzer thought noth- 
ing of this. He was secure in his position 
as head cameraman, and took some time 
off to work on the Kellum sound process. 
But when Griffith began using Sartov 
more and more for chief responsibilities 
(perhaps because Bitzer is said to have 
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had a heavy drinking problem), Bitzer 
walked off the Orphans set. Although he 
was to work on five more Griffith pic- 
tures in the 20s, as Bitzer wrote in his au- 
tobiography, ‘After we made Way Down 
East, my part in the making of Griffith 
films was that of just another camera- 
man.” 

Bitzer’s departure may have had a pro- 
found effect on Griffith, for immedi- 
ately after Orphans, he made what is con- 
sidered his poorest work, a mystery, One 
Exciting Night (1922) significant only in 
that it is probably the first film for which 
the audience was urged not to reveal the 
ending. Then came The White Rose, 
(1923) a disappointing film partially be- 
cause of the weak acting of Ivor Novello, 
but mainly because Griffith flirted with a 
genre he shouldn't have even attempted, 
the Jazz Baby picture. Worse, he tried to 
combine the Jazz Age with the rural South 
in his story of a fallen minister. This is a 
pity considering that Griffith finally real- 
ized that his strength lay in “the little pic- 
tures,” writing in the program for The 
White Rose that “One or two human be- 
ings could be far more interesting than a 
thousand remote persons carrying un- 
familiar spears.” 

Both One Exciting Night and The White 
Rose were written by “Irene Sinclair — a 
young Kentucky authoress,” who was, of 
course, D.W. Griffith. Griffith had done 
this before (he had “been” “M. Gaston de 
Tolignac,” “Capt. Victor Marier,” “Gran- 
ville Warwick”, and “Roy Sinclair” in the 
credits of several of his films) to save 
money, and, as Lillian Gish told me, “He'd 
write the stories and design the sets and 
costumes using all sorts of strange 
names, saying ‘If they think you do it all, 
they hate you.’ ” 

Unfortunately, Albert Grey's business 
sense was no better than his brother's, 
and The White Rose, as well as several of 
Griffith's latter pictures, would have 
made considerable profit had the road 
shows not been so poorly handled. 
Griffith was loose with money all his life, 
both in business and private life. But at 
least he realized he had no mind for 
money and tried to find someone who did. 
He simply made a bad choice. After Al- 
bert had made several grave errors in 
judgment (such as firing Lillian Gish be- 
cause he thought her salary too high), he 
and his brother had a parting of the ways. 
“Uncle Albert and Uncle David had 
a...well, | don't Know what you'd call it,” 
Griffith's niece says, “but after that they 
just kinda drifted apart. Uncle Albert 
wasn't even buried here with the rest of 
them.” 

Desperate for a success and nearly 
broke, Griffith thought he would try to hu- 
manize history one more time. As James 
Hart astutely pointed out, Griffith always 
thought he could make another Birth. In 
1923, he prepared to film the story of the 
Revolutionary War, and called it America. 
Despite his enthusiasm, the film went the 
same way as his latter pictures. America 


contains some of the most beautiful pho- 
tography (especially in the historical vi- 
gnettes) to grace the screen. The battle 
scenes are exquisite, and the overall film 
has a look of documentary about it. But 
the film is flawed by two things: He 
hadn't the personal involvement and emo- 
tion to fall back on in America as he'd had 
in The Birth, and the personal story falls 
apart. The film is further marred by 
Griffith's relentless didacticism. Still, it 
remains an excellent historic record and 
an often-thrilling spectacle. 


Griffith was to live for nearly another 
quarter of a century, but certainly they 
were not happy years. He had often quar- 
reled with his partners in United Artists, 
and in the latter part of 1924, after mak- 
ing Isn’t Life Wonderful?, a fine and 
beautiful film about the effects of war 
which has been greatly ignored, Griffith 
gave up his quest for independence and 
again became an employee, signing with 
Adolph Zukor (Paramount) for three pic- 
tures. 

His first, Sally of the Sawdust (1925), 
based on the play Poppy, starred Carol 
Dempster, a con artist/juggler named 
W.C. Fields and a newcomer named AI- 
fred Lunt. Although the film was made 
for Paramount in its Long Island Studios, 
Griffith gave the distribution rights to 
United Artists. In 1926, it was made public 
that Griffith was in extremely tight fi- 
nancial straits. He was forced to close his 
studio at Mamaroneck. Now that he was 
an employee again, his bank credit was no 
longer honored, and his stock in United 
Artists was being used to secure bank lo- 
ans. He received a weekly salary of 
$6,000 from Paramount, but he had 
plenty of debts. 

Sally of the Sawdust was, again, not up 
to Griffith's earlier standards, but he was 
fond of the film because some of the 
scenes came out of his own days of 
riding the rails. Still, even he knew he had 
to do better. By this time, he was seriously 
doubting his ability to make pictures. To 
make it worse, Paramount “forced” him 
to make That Royale Girl (1926), a script 
half a dozen other directors had refused. 
No wonder Griffith balked at it. The plot 
was ludicrous: A girl from the Chicago 
slums tries to live up to Abraham Lincoln's 
ideals, even though she is thoroughly en- 
meshed in the underworld. At one point, 
her would-be seducer draws her to the 
bed, and the figure of Abraham Lincoln 
suddenly fills the screen, giving the girl 
the courage to resist her young man. For- 
tunately, all prints of That Royale Gini are 
lost. 

Griffith began grasping at straws. 
Zukor handed him The Sorrows of Satan 
(1926), which he had originally bought for 
DeMille. Zukor intended Griffith to make 
it in DeMille's spectacle fashion, and 
Griffith, of course, true to his nature, 
saw the high points of the picture as the 
quiet moments. Although The Sorrows of 
Satan is a well-made movie (some think 


it brilliant), using much deep-focus pho- 
tography, Zukor didn’t like it. Griffith wrote 
Zukor a ten-page letter explaining why 
he had not worked out at Paramount. 
The letter, and the picture, terminated the 
friendship between Griffith and the man 
who had wanted to hire him away from 
Biograph 12 long years before. Griffith 
was shown the door. He had quite literally 
nowhere else to go but back to United 
Artists. 

But things had changed at United Art- 
ists. Joseph Schenck was now the head, 
and Griffith was no longer the brightest 
star in United Artists’ solar system. Sche- 
nck had raised the company from in- 
fancy to maturity with stars such as 
Norma Talmadge (his wife) and Buster 
Keaton (his brother-in-law). Still, Schenck 
was glad to see Griffith, and offered to 
finance his pictures through Art Cinema 
Corporation, Schenck’s own company, 
and distribute them through United Artists. 
But all was not as it seemed. In return, 
Schenck demanded script approval and 
command of Griffith's U.A. stock. It 
amounted to working for Zukor all over 
again. Griffith was a hired hand. 

His first effort was Drums of Love 
(1928), a story of sexual passion that 
ends in tragedy. Distributors said a tragic 
ending would be box office poison, so 
Griffith shot a happy ending. Soon it be- 
came apparent that the entire film was 
poison. Griffith then turned to The Battle 
of the Sexes (1928), a comic remake of 
his 1914 version. Critics said he would 
have been better off to reissue the origi- 
nal. 

It was about this time that Griffith be- 
gan to drink heavily. Aside from the fact 
that he couldn't make a successful pic- 
ture and that he was broke, Carol De- 
mpster, in whom he'd had a romantic in- 
terest, married a banker. To compound his 
troubles, Linda Arvidson, from whom he 
had been separated for 17 years, de- 
manded $100,000 living expenses. It's a 
wonder Griffith could bring himself to at- 
tempt another picture, especially since he 
and Schenck quarreled over material. 
Schenck had come to question Griffith's 
judgment. Still, they finally agreed on 
Lady of the Pavements (1929), starring 
Lupe Valez and William Boyd, who later 
gained fame as Hopalong Cassidy. The 
picture’s contrived plot has a countess 
seeking revenge on her noble fiancé 
when he drops her, saying he would pre- 
fer a woman of the streets. 

Things were looking bleaker and 
bleaker. Schenck began avoiding 
Griffith, and the director himself thought 
of quitting. Then he took stock of him- 
self. His biggest success had been The 
Birth of a Nation. That was his era, his 
genre. Then, perhaps remembering how 
he had studied Abraham Lincoln for a 
part in a play, Griffith cornered Schenck 
long enough to propose a film on the 16th 
president. What made the film especially 
ambitious was that Griffith planned to 
make it a sound picture, and his earlier 
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D.W. directing Abraham Lincoln 


experiments with sound had not been 
successful. 

Abraham Lincoln, starring Walter Hus- 
ton, is one of the better sound pictures 
made at this time (1930). Unlike other di- 
rectors new to sound, Griffith did not let 
the problems of sound overwhelm him. 
He made good use of off-screen sound 
effects and added some sound in the 
studio. He also added tinted stock for ef- 
fects and moods, but it was not Griffith 
at his best. Many of the outdoor scenes 
have a studio look to them, and Griffith 
refused to let some scenes play them- 
selves out — some of the historical vig- 
nettes, in particular, seem cut short. But 
this may not be entirely Griffith's fault. In 
failing health when he made the film, he 
retreated to Mineral Wells, Texas immedi- 
ately after shooting was completed, in- 
tending to edit the picture after a rest. 
When he returned, however, he found the 
job done. When he requested changes 
and was refused, Griffith wanted out of 
his contract. Schenck was glad to oblige. 
For all the film’s problems and _ short- 
comings, the New York Times selected 
Abraham Lincoln as one of the ten best 
pictures of the year. 

This must have boosted Griffith's 
sagging ego somewhat and bolstered his 
belief that the Civil War was his forte. He 
managed to get a small bank loan and re- 
issued The Birth of a Nation with a pro- 
logue, sound effects and a synchronous 
score. “That was a failure, too, because 
of the speed,” Roy Aitken says, but the 
New York Times was kind enough to say 
that the film “remains poignant and 
stirring.” 

In 1931, Griffith found he had a little 
money from an income tax refund. He 
asked Anita Loos, who, at 16, wrote many 
of the scripts Griffith had filmed for Bi- 
ograph, and her husband John Emerson, 
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who had been a director for Triangle Film 
Corp. during Griffith's days there, to write 
a script based on Emile Zola’s The Drunk- 
ard. Surely Miss Loos meant the script to 
be comedy, but Griffith filmed it (with 
sound) as a drama. The result was 
ghastly. Griffith thought he was making a 
film to point up the dangers of Prohibition 
(poisonous bootleg whiskey), but what 
come out was another dreary sermon 
about alcoholism, and Griffith looked to 
be exactly what he was — an anachro- 
nism. The Struggle did have its redeeming 
qualities, however, such as the documen- 
tary quality of the Bronx street and fac- 
tory scenes. But what most people associ- 
ate with this, Griffith's last film, is the 
irony that a man who was having as much 
difficulty with drink as he was, should 
make a film about that very subject. 

“The film was pathetically bad,” Evelyn 
Baldwin, who had fifth billing, recalls. 
“Not only was it bad, / was pathetically 
bad. | don’t mention that | was even in it. 
The film went through — to play on words 
— so many struggles before it reached 
completion that it’s too bad it had to be 
released. It was nothing like what Griffith 
had in mind and wanted to do. Everything 
possible went wrong with the production, 
but he had to release it. He needed the 
money.” 

Griffith had known 19-year old Evelyn 
since she'd been a little girl. In 1936, only 
two days after receiving his divorce from 
Linda Arvidson, Griffith brought Evelyn 
home to Kentucky, and married her in the 
Brown Hotel in Louisville. In New York re- 
cently, Miss Baldwin talked about D.W. 
Griffith. 

“| was still in grammar school (about 
age 13) when | met him,” Miss Baldwin 
remembers. “My mother had taken me to 
a benefit at the Astor Hotel. Griffith hap- 
pened by the chair where | was sitting and 
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we were introduced. He was considering 
making The Old Curiosity Shop, and he 
said, ‘You are Little Nell.’ | had long, light 
hair and | guess | was about the right age 
for the part. We talked about it for 
awhile. | remember | was very impressed 
with him. He was very tall, very hand- 
some, dignified, and he had a beautiful 
baritone voice. Eventually, | tried out and 
he thought | was good. He was planning to 
go to England to make the film when 
someone in England produced a B picture 
of the story. It came over here and was 
gone within a week, so he thought that 
would ruin any possibility of his making a 
really good film. 

“We continued to remain friendly, how- 
ever, and my family’s friendship with him 
continued over a long period of years. He 
seemed to like family life. He’d been 


Anita Loos remembers 


Anita Loos, best known as the author of 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, began her career in 
1912, while still a schoolgirl, when the Biograph 
Company filmed her synopsis, The New York 
Hat, and soon after employed her as a full-time 
script writer. Miss Loos, now 81 and living in New 
York, recently remembered that the atmosphere 
at Biograph was unlike that in any other studio. 
“Other studios were more or less casual, infor- 
mal,” she says, “but our studio had a strict code 
of ethics. Nobody was called by his first name. 
You were Mr. or Mrs. or Miss. There was an at- 
mosphere of great politeness and consideration, 
which was very unusual in Hollywood in those 
days.” 

The reason? D.W. Griffith. “He didn't live the 
sort of normal life we lived around the studio,” 
Miss Loos remembers. “He was far-removed 
and above and beyond all of us. Yet he wasn't 
arrogant. He just had such tremendous dignity 
that he created that air in the studio. He was 
eccentnc and he was vague, but he was 
basically a poet, which people now know by his 
films. | think his being Welsh had a great deal to 
do with this. The Welsh people are very poetic 
and mystical, and most of Griffith’s traits were 
Welsh. He was extremely impressive and we 
were all scared to death of him, but we re- 
spected him enormously.” 

Griffith apparently respected Miss Loos, too, 
as he assigned her to write the titles for 
Intolerance, a job he must have wanted for him- 
self, since he fancied himself a good writer. 
“Possibly he needed a fresh mind on the titles,” 
Miss Loos says, “but | had just made a success 
of titling the films of Douglas Fairbanks, and 
had become something of a titles expert. 
Griffith respected my use of words and my cul- 
tural background, which was very unusual 
around a studio at that time. | had read every- 
thing in the public library by the time | was 12, so 
Griffith knew | didn't even need to use a refer- 
ence book. He didn't criticize any of my titles — 
he adored all of them.” 

Shortly afterwards, Douglas Fairbanks left Bi- 
ograph to form his own company, and Miss Loos 
went with him. It wasn’t until years later, in 1931, 
that she again worked with Griffith, when, broke 
and in low spirits, he asked her and her husband, 
John Emerson, to write the screenplay for The 
Struggle. “! knew exactly it wasn’t my cup of tea 
to write a soap opera,” Miss Loos remembers. “| 
tried to make him put Jimmy Durante in the lead 
and make a comedy of it. He considered that 
for quite a while and then decided | was wrong 
and went on and made it as he first conceived it. 
Well, it was a debacle — a terrible movie. The 
movies had gone far beyond Griffith and he 
had taken to drinking and | think his talent had 
dissipated through alcoholism. He never kept up 
with the times and the movie was just a soap 
opera — terribly maudlin. It was thoroughly crit- 
icized and it deserved it.” 


missing that for some time, and | guess 
that's why we became friendly. He used 
to come out to our little house on Long 
Island and visit us, or he’d invite us into 
the Astor Hotel for a big dinner. He partic- 
ularly liked holiday dinners like Thanks- 
giving, when we could all get together. He 
used to love to prepare wonderful meals. 
He’d get the chef on his side and tell him 
what to shop for and really give a wonder- 
ful dinner. Sometimes he'd disappear into 
California and we wouldn't hear from him 
for some time and then the phone would 
ring and he was back, wondering if we 
could come in and have dinner with him. 
Then the whole family would troop into 
New York and have dinner and talk until 
the wee hours of the morning.” 

Miss Baldwin remembers that Griffith 
inherited one of his father’s best qual- 
ities. “He was a brilliant wit, and had a 
very wonderful, warm sense of humor. 
He loved to tell stories and he told them 
beautifully. He always knew how to keep 
you fascinated. He loved people, and he 
loved to talk with them. He liked big peo- 
ple, small people, all kinds. And he really 
seemed to have a love for getting to know 
people intimately. He loved human nature. 
He told us he used to follow people down 
the street just to see what they did and 
how they went about it. If he thought it 
was proper, he'd strike up a conversation 
with them to find out what they talked and 
thought about. | think that might be one 
reason why he projected small people on 
the screen so very well.” 

Griffith spent part of his honeymoon in 
California, where Frank Capra and the 
Motion Picture Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences honored him with a special award 
“for his innovations, upon which the in- 
dustry has built much of its success.” Re- 
cently, Capra spoke about the man he 
calls “The Master.” He prefaced his re- 
marks by explaining that shortly before 
the Academy Awards banquet of 1936, a 
labor war broke out between management 
and talent. Talent decided to boycott the 
banquet as part of its protest. Capra, 
president of the Academy, was beside 
himself. ‘“! wanted some kind of star at- 
traction,” Capra says. “I hit upon the 
name D.W. Griffith, but either nobody 
knew where he was or had forgotten him 
completely. You know, you ‘forget every- 


body in a month here in Hollywood. We - fy 


finally located him down in Kentucky, 
hanging out around bars, and he gladly ac- 
cepted our invitation. He came out and he 
had a very young wife with him and he 
drank a bit. Well, he drank a good deal, as 
a matter of fact. But he was a very 
charming and rather relaxed sort of man, 
and he had a fine sense of humor. He 
was in good spirits and hugely enjoyed 
coming back to Hollywood and being hon- 
ored. The banquet was a big success, and 
when he got up, the applause was deaf- 


ening. But, of course, he was quickly for- » 
gotten again.” 


Griffith stayed in California for a few 
weeks in case someone heard about the 


“| hit upon the name D.W. Griffith, but either nobody 
Knew where he was or had forgotten him completely. 
You Know, you forget everybody in a month here in 
Hollywood.” 


award and offered him a job. No one did, 
however, so the Griffiths went home to 
Kentucky and moved into the house in La 
Grange he had bought for his mother and 
sister. Somehow — no one really seems 
to Know who put it there — the name 
D.W. Griffith appeared in the concrete 
path leading up to the door, just like Grau- 
man's Chinese Theater. 

For awhile, Griffith was content to sit 
on the side porch of his home. But soon 
he got the urge to write again. Evelyn 
Baldwin remembers that “Before we 
were married, | took up shorthand and 
typing because he had such a great desire 
and determination to write. He thought 
writing was far superior to films or even 
stage. | thought that after we were mar- 
ried, | could work with him. Before we'd 
start, he'd sit down and talk through what 
he was going to do. It’s too bad | wasn't 
smart enough to take down what he said 
because he was always at his best when 
he was just in conversation. As soon as he 
Started dictating and putting his ideas into 
formal words, they changed just enough 
to lose that special something he had in 
his mind. We tried this over a period of 
years, but the writing never quite came out 
to be what he had hoped for.” Griffith 
began several plays and a book about his 
Kentucky relatives, but left all unfinished. 

The idea of writing was so strong in his 
mind that when a newspaper reporter ap- 
proached him with the idea of helping him 
write his autobiography, Griffith — usu- 
ally arrogant to the press — was elated. 


D.W. Griftith and his wife, 
Evelyn Baldwin, in 1936, 
en route to the Kentucky Derby 
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More about D.W. Griffith 
in our next issue: 


A filmography, along 
with an up-to-date 
annotated bibliography. 


The reporter, James Hart, probably got to 
know Griffith in his latter years better 
than anyone else. Hart, who lives in Lou- 
isville, recently painted a word portrait of 
the man he visited so often on the side 
porch of the old house in La Grange. Over 
the period of eight years from 1932-40, 
Hart made several hundred trips to La 
Grange to talk with Griffith. In our inter- 
view, | expressed surprise that Griffith 
would trust a reporter to such an extent. 

“It wasn’t me or because of anything | 
did or thought,” Hart began to explain. “It 
was because | saw him alone. If you got 
somebody else — even one person — he 
went into a tragedian pose. He was an ac- 
tor. Not a very good one, but he was still 
an actor. He liked the Shakespearean 
stance. That was his pose to the world so 
that the public wouldn't know too much 
about him. But if people — even an old 
friend — came by the house, he would 
visibly stiffen. If they got out of the car 
and walked over to him, he became a dif- 
ferent man entirely. That wasn’t his 
Shakespearean pose with them, though, 
because he knew in what light they held 
acting. He'd go into the old Kentucky col- 
onel bit with them. 

“After | was there a few times, though, 
he just started rambling. He was talking to 
himself. When he was going on like that, | 
never interrupted him. It was as if | 
weren't there at all. After awhile, that’s 
the way it became. Out of those hundreds 
of trips, though, | only got about 25 inter- 
views. Some days I'd get nothing from 
him. He'd be in-a flat mood and I'd talk to 
him for 10 or 15 minutes and beg off 
saying | had something else to do and | 
was sure he did, too; then I’d leave and 
come back later. That happened a couple 
of times. And then at other times, I'd 
catch him in a very nostalgic mood. 
Sometimes I'd see him every day, and 
then | wouldn't see him for months.” 

Hart often found the aging director in 
Louisville's bars. The Griffith he found 
there was even different from the 
“several Griffiths’ he had seen in La 
Grange. “He developed quite a facade 
for public consumption, and even he was 
confused about which was the real 
Griffith,” Hart says. “He affected that 
courtly manner because [he thought] it 
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Griftith on location during 
production of Way Down East. 
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Directors Guild. 
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was British. After a few drinks, though, the 
facade would crack. He would try to 
avoid a scene in public, which was proba- 
bly a result of his religious upbringing. | 
don't recall his ever being drunk in public. 
He always had to have an excuse to have 
a drink. He'd say he was going in a bar to 
meet somebody or to keep a business ap- 
pointment. But mainly it was to have a 
drink.” 

For as long as he could afford it, 
Griffith had a chauffeur. Griffith al- 
ways insisted that his employees — no 
matter at what level — be “high-type”’ 
people. Several of his chauffeurs, such 
as Marshall Neilan, had gone on to be- 
come famous. Back in Kentucky, 
Griffith needed a chauffeur to take him 
into Louisville, where he lived in the Brown 
Hotel in the winter, and to drive him 
throughout the state when he researched 
his book about his relatives. Although hav- 
ing a chauffeur might seem an affect- 
ation, the truth of the matter was that 
Griffith never learned to drive. Besides, 
he never knew when Hollywood might 
call, and he'd need a chauffeur to drive 
him back in his three-year old, $20,000 
purple 540K Mercedes Benz, or his sec- 
ond-hand Rolls-Royce. 

In 1936, Griffith's chauffeur decided 
he'd had enough of rural life, and left for 
New York. Griffith immediately began 
looking for another. He decided upon 
Richard S. Reynolds, who lived near him in 
La Grange. Reynolds died in October, 
1973, at the age of 71. Six weeks before, 
we Sat in his living room in La Grange and 
talked about his former employer. 

Reynolds remembered he was working 
on the W.P.A. when he heard that La 
Grange’s most famous citizen was hold- 
ing interviews. He thought surely he 
wouldn't be hired since he rushed to the 
interview wearing overalls covered with 
cement and plaster. But Griffith, who 
was always impeccably dressed, over- 
looked Reynolds’ appearance when he 
learned that he knew something about 
foreign automobiles. For the next seven 
years, Reynolds drove Griffith wherever 
he wanted to go, to Hollywood, Mexico 
and Florida. “He did a lot of traveling,” 
Reynolds remembered, “because he 
didn't have anything to do but travel and 
have fun. 

“Griffith was an exceptionally good 
man to work for,” Reynolds said. “He had 
a good disposition, he was considerate 
and tipped quite a bit. | was on straight 
salary, but | practically lived on my tips. 
And he never criticized my driving. He was 
good at that.” The only fault he thought he 
had was his racism, and Reynolds — a 
Black — let him know it a few times. Go- 
ing home from a Hollywood party one 
night, Griffith, Evelyn and Richard Bar- 
thelmess began singing an old Negro ditty, 
“Mammy’s Little Baby Loves Shortenin’ 
Bread.” Reynolds saw a truck ahead and 
threw on the brakes, then shoved the car 
in second gear and took off, giving his 
passengers quite a shake up. Still, 
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Griffith must have genuinely liked Rey- 
nolds. Besides offering to build him a 
house, he tried to get him into pictures 
(‘but at that time there wasn't any integra- 
tion, and | was too bright-skinned, any- 
way"). He often invited him to play hand- 
ball with him, and one time, offered to 
fight for him. 

“Whenever we drove down South, I'd 
get into a fight,” Reynolds said. “I had two 
fights in Miami. In the middle of one of 
them, | kept seeing somebody looking 
around the corner of the building. It was 
Griffith. He had his cane with him. He 
was going to come back and fight, too, if 
I'd had any trouble. He was good at that. 
Come to think of it, he had a fight in Mi- 
ami, too. There was a German trading ship 
in Miami, and a lot of the cadets came 
ashore. Griffith set 'em all up to beerina 
tavern. Some fella resented him buying 
beer for Germans. They had quite a bat- 
tle. He could use his dukes right well fora 
65-year old man. Jack Dempsey had 
trained him how to box, and he was quite 
spry.” 

At the end of 1939, Frank Capra made 
the call for which Griffith had been 
waiting. Would he come back to Holly- 
wood for another award? Reynolds 
packed up the old purple Mercedes and 
off they went to Hollywood. Capra 
showed him around the set of Mr. Smith 
Goes to Washington, and “He bothered 
the hell out of me,” Capra remembers. “| 
didn't know what to do in front of this 
master. He was like a kid. He enjoyed ev- 
ery bit of it.” Then the Screen Directors 
Guild gave him a lifetime membership to 
the guild and inaugurated the D.W. 
Griffith Award to be given whenever a di- 
rector has made an outstanding con- 
tribution to the art of filmmaking (not only 
that year, but for a lifetime of out- 
standing direction). Griffith was elated, 
and said in his acceptance speech, “Now, 
if only someone would offer me a job!” 
Incredibly enough, someone did, his old 
friend, Hal Roach. 

Many Griffith biographies say that 
Roach planned a remake of Griffith's 
Man’s Genesis, and hired Griffith as an 
advisor, producer or director, depending 
on which biography you read. The film 
was Called One Million, B.C., and starred 
Victor Mature and Carole Landis. The way 
the story goes is that Roach hired Griffith 
for the publicity value of his name, with 
no intention of giving Griffith a part in the 
production other than being a yes-man. 
Some books say that Griffith realized 
why he had been hired after giving advice 
and having it ignored, and disappeared 
for a few days. When he returned, he 
and Roach supposedly had a fight which 
ended with Griffith ordering Roach off 
his own set. There was always the rumor 
that Griffith directed a few scenes, but 
just how much of his footage appears in 
the film was never determined. At least 
one of the Griffith biographers went to 
Victor Mature to set the story straight, but 
ironically, no one went to Roach himself. 


When asked why not, one biographer said, 
“| thought he was dead.” 

Hal Roach is alive and living in Los An- 
geles. In a recent interview, he told an- 
other side to the story. Roach denied em- 
phatically that he had hired Griffith for 
any part of production on One Million, 
B.C. When | asked him if the film was a 
remake of Man’s Genesis, | had to repeat 
the name of the film three times before 
he understood what | was talking about. 
He finally said, ‘| don’t know so. | wrote 
and directed the picture because we had 
the facilities to do trick photography. 
There was no other reason for it. The pic- 
ture had been planned long before 
Griffith came to the studio. 

“| had known Griffith since 1915,” 
Roach said, getting into the story. “When 
he was in Hollywood, the biggest people 
here — Pickford, Fairbanks and Chaplin 
— were his partners. He knew everyone. 
Then he went away to the East, and when 
he came back to Hollywood, all those peo- 
ple were gone. The only one living [here] 
was Mary, and she wouldn't see anyone, 
not even him. He was alone. He had noth- 
ing to do, and | was one of the few peo- 
ple who was prominent and still in busi- 
ness. He came out to the studio one day 
and | invited him to stay for lunch. | said, 
‘Make yourself at home. Anytime you've 
got nothing to do, come out and have 
lunch with me.’ From then on, he came to 
the studio every day — not to do a damn 
thing, but just to watch them make come- 
dies. He'd come out and have lunch at the 
commissary, and at five o'clock, some- 
one would come back and take him home. 

“Then | thought it would be nice to let 
him feel he was a part of the thing, so | 
put him on the payroll just to give him 
something to do. He suggested how to 
build sets and costumes, not for One Mil- 
lion, B.C., but for anything else we were 
doing. Everybody thought | sent for him to 
direct a picture. That was definitely not 
so." So what was Griffith's capacity on 
One Million, B.C.? “He picked the girl who 
played the lead [Carole Landis]," Roach 
says. “Outside of that, he really didn't do 
anything. But that’s unimportant. We were 
very good friends. | was doing well; he 
wasn't doing very well.” 

Despite their “close friendship,” Roach 
apparently didn't spend that much time 
with Griffith. He remembers little about 
the time except that “Griffith was a little 
on the lonesome side. Pictures had 
passed him by. | think he had some rela- 
tives out here, but | don’t know if he was 
even living with them at the time. | even 
forget who used to drive him to the studio 
and come back for him in the evenings.” 

it was Richard Reynolds, and according 
to Reynolds, Griffith's few weeks with 
Roach were not exactly as Roach remem- 
bers. “They had a show of Griffith’s pic- 
tures to study his technique,” Reynolds 
said. “| saw almost all the big ones then 

— America, Way Down East..." But more 
important, Reynolds remembered 
Griffith's last day at the Roach studios. “| 
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heard him cuss out Hal Roach and walk 
out of the studio, yelling, ‘To Hell with you 
and your damn studio, too." He was getting 
about $6,000 a week there. | don't believe 
for $6,000 a week | would have cussed 
the man.” 

Frank Capra remembers that after the 
Roach fiasco, Griffith remained in Holly- 
wood, “trying to get work, but it didn’t 
work out for him.” Capra also remembers 
what a sad figure Griffith was at this 
point in his life. “He was considered — 
and this is awful to say — but he was 
considered kind of a joke,” Capra says. 
“He had this grandiose way of talking — 
rhetorical style. At this time, there were no 
independent productions, and he wanted 
to make everything his own way. Well, no- 
body had that privilege, except maybe me, 
because | worked in a very small studio 
[Columbia] where | could get that privi- 
lege. Griffith wanted to spend some- 
body's money, and, of course, his last 
few pictures were absolute duds. He was 
considered a bore and a joke and nobody 
wanted to listen to him because he was a 
poor, old has-been trying to make it again. 
He just couldn't get into anybody's office 
to talk to them, or if he did, they'd give 
him the bum'’s rush as soon as possible. 
He felt it, and he just kept drinking more 
and more. | think he had a certain sense 
of bitterness, but he was quite a big man, 
and | think he understood what was hap- 
pening around him better than anybody 
there. He didn't go around berating people 
— he'd just quietly drink himself to 
sleep.” 

Griffith and his wife made the Roose- 
velt Hotel their new home, and he con- 
tinued to busy himself with writing 
projects. Evelyn Baldwin’ says that 
Griffith was not bitter toward this new 
Hollywood because “He was not one to 
harbor grudges or bitterness, but he was 
disappointed. There were things he would 
still liked to have done, but there was no 
opportunity.” 

Why was that? How had Griffith, once 
the most celebrated director in the country 
— perhaps the world — arrived at the 
sorry place he was now? Theories are di- 
verse: He drank so much that he became 
unreliable; he had exhausted the bank of 
personal experience from which he made 
his films; that after he introduced the ba- 
sic techniques of filmmaking, other men, 
some of whom — Raoul Walsh, Sidney 
Franklin, Erich von Stroheim — had been 
his assistants, refined them to a further 
degree; that he wouldn't — or couldn't — 
make spectacles which exploited women, 
bathtubs and gin; that he left his manage- 
ment in inept hands; that when the movies 
became an industry, the “one man, one 
film" concept died. And there are other 
theories, but they all come down to the 
fact that Griffith was too proud — or too 
stubborn — to do anything any way except 
the way he wanted. 

“They wanted him to work for them, 
and he was a man who couldn't take or- 
ders,” Lillian Gish explains. “He had his 
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own ideas and he had to make it his way. 
When pictures would change and some- 
one would have a success, they wanted 
him to make something similar to that, and 
he was a leader and not a follower.” 

In the late 30s, Griffith donated many 
of his films and his pressbooks to the 
Museum of Modern Art. He was delighted 
someone wanted them. A few years ear- 
lier, when the D.W. Griffith Corp. went 
bankrupt, he was the highest bidder (at 
$500) for the rights to 21 of his films. In 
1940, he left Hollywood to attend a mu- 
seum-sponsored Griffith retrospective in 
New York. When he appeared at the mu- 
seum to help restore Intolerance, he 
found his old friend Billy Bitzer employed 
to collate materials from the Biograph 
era. The New York press gave the retro- 
spective much publicity, and Griffith was 
confident that someone, somewhere, 
would read about it and offer him a job. 
They didn't, and he returned to the Roose- 
velt Hotel. 

When the hotel began renovating, the 
Griffiths bought a small stucco house in 
the less-fashionable part of Beverly Hills. 
Griffith, who preferred hotel life and had 
lived most of his life in second-rate ho- 
tels, hated the house and the noise from 
the nearby highway. That, combined with 
his frustrations, caused him to drink more 
and more, and to fight with Evelyn. “One 
night he had too much to drink and they 
really got into it. Whew!,” Richard Rey- 
nolds remembered. Finally, in 1947, Ev- 
elyn could take no more, and asked 
Griffith to leave. She soon filed for di- 
vorce, and obtained an interlocutory de- 
cree. Evelyn has remarried, but still keeps 
up with Griffith's relatives, sending them 
Christmas cards and sympathy notes as 
time takes its toll on the Griffith family. 
And when Francis Oglesby’s daughter 
married in New York, Evelyn was there. 

Griffith spent the next year living alone 
in the Knickerbocker Hotel. He was occa- 
sionally seen aimlessly walking the streets 
in wrinkled, ill-fitting clothing, staring into 
shop windows and leaning on his cane. 
His mailbox was stuffed with letters he 
never read, and he refused to talk with 
almost everyone. However, one reporter, 
Ezra Goodman, of New York's PM, 
succeeded in getting an interview. In it, 
Griffith, whom Goodman found guzzling 
gin from a water tumbler and periodically 
grabbing at the young blonde sitting op- 
posite him, appears a far more pathetic 
figure than any of his movie characters. 
“It was Griffith, all right, his lordly, arro- 
gant, aquiline features surmounted by 
sparse white hair, attired in pajamas anda 
patterned maroon dressing gown, and at 
the age of 73, sitting alone, drunk and al- 
most forgotten in a hotel room in the town 
he had been instrumental in putting on the 
map.” 

On July 22, 1948, while alone in his 
room, he suffered a massive cerebral 
hemorrhage. He managed to stumble 
down to the lobby and was taken to Tem- 
ple Hospital, where he died the next day. 


Under his bed, someone found his cane, 
the wide-brimmed hat he wore all through 
the making of The Birth and a manuscript 
he had worked on for more than 40 years. 
“| Know he never felt he achieved what 
he wanted to achieve in life,’’ Evelyn Bald- 
win says. 

When Mae Marsh and John Ford ar- 
rived at the funeral home, they learned 
that only four people had come to pay 
their respects. One was C.B. DeMille, 
who had said, "Griffith was the teacher 
of us all. | wasn’t worthy of tying his shoe 
strings.” About 300 of Hollywood's most 
famous showed up at the memorial ser- 
vice for him, because — according to 
Frank Capra — “there were a lot of pho- 
tographers there.” 

Much has been made of the idea that 
Griffith died broke. Apparently, it isn't 
true. Griffith received $30,000 annually 
from annuities, and left an estate re- 
ported at a little less than $50,000. Eleven 
years after his death, $17,000 was appor- 
tioned to four nieces, two nephews and 
four grand-nieces. So, as Adolph Zukor 
said, if Griffith went around in bad shoes 
and old clothes, it was because he was a 
shabby dresser — not because he 
couldn't afford better. 

And so he ended where he began. His 
relatives flew him back to Kentucky and 
buried him in the family plot, next to Col. 
Jake and Mary, only a few yards from 
the site of the Methodist church he had 
attended as a boy. In 1949, A.H. Miles, a 
theater owner in Eminence, Ky., wrote an 
article in Box Office saying nobody much 
ever visited Griffith's grave because few 
knew where it was. Raoul Walsh — John 
Wilkes Booth in The Birth of a Nation — 
flew down to Kentucky and found the 
grave poorly marked. In 1950, the Screen 
Directors Guild transfered Griffith to an- 
other part of the cemetery and 
surrounded the plot with a rail fence said 
to be from the original Griffith farm, be- 
cause, as Griffith's niece remembers, 
“He was crazy about rail fences.’”’ Per- 
haps to soothe Hollywood's conscience, 
the guild marked the grave with a hand- 
some marble stone decorated with the 
guild medallion. Lillian Gish, Mary Pick- 
ford, Richard Barthelmess and Evelyn 
Baldwin attended the ceremony. Fourteen 
years later, the state historical society put 
up a marker alongside the road. 

On the evening of the 25th anniversary 
of Griffith's death, | picked a white rose 
from my garden and drove out to the 
country to place it next to the wreaths | 
expected others would have sent. When | 
got there, | was glad | had taken the 
flower; his grave was completely bare. As 
| laid the rose on the memorial stone and 
watched the sun set over the land that 
Mary Griffith and her children plowed 
long ago, | noticed the rail fence around 
the grave had begun to fall apart. | 
could only hope it had been done not by 
nature, but by souvenir hunters 
who wanted something by which [END] 
to remember D.W. Griffith. 
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Francis Ford Coppola’s father's, everything falls apart around wholly unsuccessful concerns Michael's 


THE GODFATHER, 
PART II 


An uncompromising epic 

The Godfather, Part Il may be the first 
sequel that turns out to be even better 
than the original. This time Francis Ford 
Coppola has not been saddled with a best- 
selling novel to reproduce; he has been 
free to invent an original script built 
around Mario Puzo’s characters. Taken 
together the two films comprise a massive 
study of the immigrant experience in Ame- 
rica, and the disintegration of the Old 
World family. Working within the formula 
requirements of a Mafia melodrama, 
Coppola has — particularly in Part Il — 
conducted a scorching investigation of 
the poisoning of two generations of Ame- 
rican life. 

Godfather II does not have the same 
smoothly satisfying plot as Part |. This 
time the story concerns Michael's rivalry 
with a Jewish gangster (obviously mo- 
deled on Meyer Lansky, and played by 
Actors Studio chief Lee Strasberg in his 
movie debut). The plot, full of elaborate 
power plays, betrayals and gruesome 
vendettas, takes the characters from Ne- 
vada to Miami to Cuba just before 
Castro’s takeover, and finally to Washing- 
ton, where Michael must testify before a 
Kefauver-like Senate committee. Cop- 
pola does not quite have Puzo’s narrative 
skill; there are some loose ends in the 
convoluted plot, and too much exposition 
is supplied verbally. But the flaws are 
comparable to the flaws in a Dickens 
novel; they grow from the monumental 
scope and ambition of the work. The 
Godfather, Part Il has the density of a 
sprawling 19th century novel. It is ragged 
and uneven, but its richness makes many 
small, perfectly-controlled films seem 
narrow and constricted. 

Stylistically the most daring feature of 
the film is the intercutting of two separate 
stories. The movie opens with scenes of 
the young Vito Corleone forced to leave 
Sicily because of a family feud, and ar- 
riving at Ellis Island in 1901. From that 
point on, the film juxtaposes scenes of 
Vito in New York, where he eventually 
rises to the position of godfather, with 
scenes of his son Michael some 50 years 
later. By showing father and son at ap- 
proximately the same age, the film draws 
an intriguing contrast that summarizes 
the history of many American families: 
While Vito fulfills the immigrant dream, 
achieving financial security, power and 
respect in his community, Michael 
finds that the goals his father fought to 
achieve are no longer meaningful. Al- 
though his power is even greater than his 
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Michael, and he is left isolated and tor- 
mented by the realization of what he has 
become. 

At the same time the intercutting of 
past and present underlines a continuity 
between the two generations; both father 
and son are obsessed with the Sicilian 
code of vengeance, and with an Old 
World masculine ideal that no longer ap- 
plies to the world Michael inherits. Yet 
although Michael recognizes that social 
changes have made his father’s values 
obsolete, he is helpless to change; he 
cannot break free of his Sicilian condi- 
tioning. And this is where the juxtaposi- 
tion of the two stories takes on its most 
profound meaning. We come to see how 
little free choice Michael actually has; 
the outcome of his life was determined be- 
fore he was born, when his father began 
to seize power in the New York under- 
world — or even before that, when his 
grandparents were murdered by a Mafia 
chieftain in Sicily. As the film keeps re- 
turning to the past, the vise tightens re- 
lentlessly. | have never seen a film that 
so effectively dramatizes the idea of one 
generation determining the destinies of 
future generations. Obviously that theme 
has a pertinence that goes beyond the 
Mafia milieu. The Godfather, Part II has 
a darkly fatalistic vision that is frightening- 
ly convincing. 

Although the flashback scenes are 
beautifully mounted and vividly played 
by Robert De Niro as the young Vito, the 
emotional core of the film is in the scenes 
between Michael and his brother Fredo, 
the weak, ineffectual brother who has a 
minor part in the first Godfather. Their 
scenes together have an extraordinary 
psychological complexity. One thinks of 
the relationship between Brando and 
Steiger in On the Waterfront; but the 
scenes between the brothers in God- 
father Il are even more fully-developed, 
and more painful. John Cazale's deeply 
affecting performance is a major strength 
of the film, and his murder is the chilling 
dramatic climax.’ People who criticized 
The Godfather for romanticizing the 
Mafia should find the bleakness of Part 
11 more to their liking. The irony is savage: 
For both Vito and Michael everything 
revolves around the family; but the Sicilian 
code that they honor leads inexorably to 
the destruction of the family. At the end 
the sense of waste and futility is over 
whelming. : 

Perhaps inevitably, Coppola tries to 
do too much. The Cuba sequence is an 
elaborate, impressive set-piece — not 
really integral, but executed with such 
flair that one enjoys it for its own sake. 
The one segment of the movie that is 
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wife Kay. Feeling guilty over the skimpy 
roles for women in the original God- 
father, Coppola has tried to build up Kay's 
part, and the scene in which she stuns 
Michael by telling him that she has had 
an abortion is meant to be a key mo- 
ment. But the scene has an unconvincing, 
obligatory feeling. Coppola does not really 
have the time to explore her gradual dis- 
illusionment with Michael and her growth 
of consciousness, so her sudden radica- 
lization seems unlikely — a sop to the 
feminists, but not very deeply-felt. Diane 
Keaton's. shrill, awkward performance 
magnifies the problem. 

Otherwise the film is superbly acted. 
Pacino has the most difficult role; Michael 
is a cold, introverted character, and 
Pacino must express his anguish without 
the help of dialogue or obvious gestures. 
He does a remarkably subtle and effective 
job, though the character is so withdrawn 
that most audiences will probably gravi- 
tate to De Niro, who has an unmistakable 
charisma. Visually the film has the same 
appeal as the first Godfather, with the 
added pleasure of spectacle; the $13 mil- 
lion budget shows on the screen in the 
scenes on Ellis Island, on the streets of 
turn-of-the-century New York, and in 
Havana during a mass exodus on New 
Year's Eve. But for all the pyrotechnics, 
the most astonishing thing about the film 
is its emotional depth. Godfather II is an 
uncompromising work, as harsh and bitter 
as Coppola's low-budget films, The Rain 
People and The Conversation. Coppola 
keeps the epic under control; Godfather 
Il is a splashy violent extravaganza that 
also expresses the profoundly melancholy 
personal vision of the most important 
American director of his generation. 

Stephen Farber 
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THE TAKING OF 
PELHAM 
ONE TWO THREE 


A Moses in the rushes 

It appeared until recently that this would 
be the year of the paranoid movie. Per- 
haps it was a natural reaction as the true 
scope of the so-called “White House hor- 
rors” began to spill into the headlines and 
nightly newscasts, but whatever the rea- 
son, an entire array of such diverse films 
as The Conversation, Busting, Serpico, 
Chinatown and even Don't Look Now all 
bore the same chilling message: there is 
absolutely nothing that WE can do about 
THEM. 

Seasons change, however, and so do 
film trends. Paranoia pandering has been 
replaced by the contemporary pheno- 
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menon known as the disaster epic. 
Granted, the switch can be explained by 
reasons far more financial than sociolo- 
gical — i.e., the overwhelming success 
of The Poseidon Adventure. But | suspect 
that there is another force at work in the 
sudden popularity of this genre, an al- 
most subconscious desire on the part of 
the moviegoing public to see the worst 
happen — and yet survive. 

At the time of Richard Nixon's resigna- 
tion and Gerald Ford's inauguration, much 
was said about how these actions proved 
that The System does indeed work, that 
our way Of life will survive any temporary 
shocks or threats as long as there are 
men who will uphold time-honored laws 
and traditions. This is what | think these 
films are reflecting, though all were well 
into production before the resignation 
came. The public wants to believe — 
needs to believe — that there will always 
be protectors to ferret out and prose- 
cute malefactors, that there will always be 
the messianic figure who will lead us out 
of darkness and into light. 

Walter Matthau is an actor who would 
seem at first glance to be singularly ill- 
suited for the role of messiah. But in The 
Taking of Pelham One Two Three, a rat- 
tling good thriller based on the John 
Godey novel, Matthau represents the post- 
Watergate image of the vigilant bureau- 
crat, a calm and reasoning force with a 
steadfast devotion to duty that is more 
than a match for any wrongful usurpation 
of power. This particular bureaucrat, 
Transit Authority Inspector Detective 
Zach Garber, has to deal with a particu- 
larly nerve-wracking crisis, the hijacking 
of a New York subway train by a quartet 
of commandoes who demand a $1,000- 
000 ransom for the release of 17 host- 
ages. 

Matthau is, of course, no stranger to 
violence on public conveyances — re- 
member The Laughing Policeman? — 
but this time he must cope with none 
other than Robert Shaw, a mercenary 
soldier “between wars’ who is leading 
the hijackers. Shaw is nothing if not cool 
— while waiting for a radio report on the 
progress of the ransom money, he calmly 
does a crossword puzzle. But even in 
the face of such menace, Matthau doesn't 
miss a chew on his gum. Messiahs can 
afford confidence. 

Godey’'s novel, the kind of book so ob- 
viously designed for the movies that one 
can almost see sprocket holes in the 
pages, has been stripped of its tacked-on 
sex and purple prose by veteran script- 
writer Peter (Charade, Mirage) Stone, 
who nevertheless retains Godey’s jolts of 
gallows humor and New York character 
study. Joseph Sargent, who proved last 
year how he could enliven familiar mate- 
rial .with the surprisingly entertaining 
White Lightning, keeps Pelham careening 
along, picking up in tension what he 
misses in characterization. 


Joseph P. Leydon is Entertainment Editor for the New Orleans 
Daily Record. 
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The Godfather, Part II 

A Paramount presentation. Producer and Director: Francis 
Ford Coppola. Co-Producers: Gray Frederickson and Fred 
Roos. Screenplay: Coppola and Mario Puzo. Photography: 
Gordon Willis, Art Direction: Dean Tavoularis. Music: Nino 
Rota. Cast: Al Pacino, Robert Duvall, John Cazale, Diane 
Keaton, Robert De Niro, Lee Strasberg. 


The Taking of Petham One Two Three 

A United Artists release. Director: Joseph Sargent. Producers: 
Gabriel Katzka and Edgar J. Scherick. Screenplay. Peter 
Stone, based on the novel by John Godey. Photography: 
Owen Roizman. Music: David Shire. Cast: Water Matthau, 
Robert Shaw, Martin Balsam, Hector Elizondo, Tony Roberts. 
104 mins. 


Reed: Insurgent Mexico 

A New Yorker Films Release. Mexico, 1973. Director, Paul 
Leduc. Screenplay: Juan Tovar and Paul Leduc, from John 
Reed's Mexico Insurgente. Photography: Alexis Grivas. Editing: 
Rafael Castenado & Giovanni Korporaal. Cast: Claudio Obregon, 


Eduardo Lopez Rojas, Ernesto Gomez Cruz, Juan Angel 
Mantinez, Carlos Castanon, Victor Fosado. Sepia. 110 minutes. 


I'm a Stranger Here Myself 

An October Films production. Director: David Helpern Jr. 
Procucer. James C. Gutman. Scenario: Myron Meisel, Gut- 
man, and Helper. Cinematography: Austin de Besche. Edi- 
tors: Richard Bock and Frank Galvin. Sound: Bock. Narrator. 
Howard da Silva. Cast: John Houseman, Nicholas Ray, 
Francois Truffaut, Natalie Wood. 58 mins. 


11 Harrowhouse 

A Twentieth Century-Fox release. Director, Aram Avakian. 
Producer. Elliott Kastner. Screenplay: Jeffrey Bloom, from 
the novel by Gerald A. Browne. Adaptation: Charles Gro- 
din. Photography: Arthur Ibbetson. Music: Michael J. Lewis. 
Cast: Charies Grodin, Candice Bergen, James Mason, Trevor 
Howard, John Gielgud. Helen Cherry, Peter Vaughn. 96 mins. 


Lancelot du Lac 

A Mara Films/ORTF/Laser/Gerico Sound co-production. 
Director Robert Bresson. Executive Producers: Jean-Pierre 
Rassam and Francois Rochas. Screenplay: Bresson. Cine- 
matography: Pasqualino de Santis. Editor; Germaine Lamy. 
Sound: Bernard Bats. Music: Philippe Bats. Cast: Luc Si- 
mon, Laura Duke Condominas, Humbert Balsan. 85 mins. 


Shaw, who looks like he could hijack 
a train by simply picking it up and walking 
off with it, is a glacial nightmare of a 
villain. Martin Balsam is fine as the hi- 
jacker whose ailment tips off the ironic 
denouement, while Tony Roberts saunt- 
ers through assuredly as a callous 
mayoral assistant. But Matthau is the eye 
of this hurricane, a ratiocinative father 
figure who puts the pieces back toge- 
ther. Events like The Taking of Pelham 
One Two Three may take us for a wild 
ride, but messiahs like Matthau make 
sure we have a safe arrival. 
Joseph P. Leydon 


Paul Leduc’s 


REED: 
INSURGENT MEXICO 


One man’s revolution 

In 1913, when Metropolitan Magazine 
sent young John Reed to Mexico to write 
a story on Pancho Villa, he was a 
journalist. When he returned to the 
States, several years later, he was a 
revolutionary. He wrote a book about his 
experience of the Mexican Revolution, 
Mexico Insurgente, and went on to visit 
Russia (where he wrote Ten Days That 
Shook the World), and later to found the 
American Communist Party. He died in 
his thirties, still fighting the good fight. 

Reed: Insurgent Mexico is a Mexican 
feature film that offers a fictionalized 
account of Reed’s coverage of, and 
eventual participation in, the Mexican 
Revolution of 1913. It explores, with 
unusual sensitivity and depth, the tenuous 
line that divides the detached, “objective” 
observer from the committed person of 
action. And it shows the Mexican 


Revolution in a way it's never been shown 
before. 

Which is not surprising, considering 
that it's a Mexican filmmaker showing it 
to us. Paul Leduc was born in 1942. He 
was film critic for Mexico’s daily E/ Dia, 
and then went to Paris to study with Jean 
Rouch at the Musée de I’'Homme. In 1967 
he founded the Cine Grupo ‘70, and 
directed a number of short documen- 
taries. Reed is his first feature film, and 
it suggests that he is a filmmaker worth 
keeping an eye on. Tight, economical and 
restrained, Reed is neither a_ slavish 
imitation of Hollywood nor an overblown 
Cinema Novo reaction to it; itis, simply, a 
Mexican film — and a very good one. 

The Revolution itself is a little difficult 
to follow, as it's been fragmented to 
allow a tight focus on Reed's personal 
adventures. Obviously, this is no problem 
for Mexican audiences, who will Know 
the events in question well enough to 
make sense out of an isolated battle 
here, a mysterious meeting there. None- 
theless, Gringos may be slightly mys- 
tified. But this isn’t a serious problem, 
because the Revolution itself is only a 
backdrop; Reed’s transformation from 
reporter to revolutionary is at the center 
of the film. 

The sequence in which he finally joins 
the Revolution is a knockout — par- 
ticularly as it’s entirely visual. At the 
beginning of the film, Reed has a 
camera; he loses it in a battle, and is 
unable to replace it. Finally, toward the 
end of the film, he is marching into a 
liberated town with Villa’s victorious 
troops. The town is deserted, and the 
revolutionaries are breaking into aban- 
doned stores, taking badly needed food, 
clothing and ammunition. Reed, on foot, 
passes a store window, looks in, and 
sees... Cameras! He glances around 
nervously. Then he turns back to the store 
window, pauses, and smashes the hell out 
of it. With a maniacal grin on his face he 
reaches for a camera, the frame 
freezes, and the end titles come on. 
Reed has made his choice, he knows 
which side he's on. 

Totally lacking in leftist rhetoric, Reed 
concentrates on people. Which is per- 
fectly correct, | think, since people, not 
rhetoric, make revolutions. 

Michael Goodwin 


David Helpern Jr.’s 


’M A STRANGER 
HERE MYSELF 


Portrait of the artist 
I'm a Stranger Here Myself: A Portrait 
of Nicholas Ray by David Helpern and 
Jim Gutman is an exceptionally percep- 
tive documentary that goes beyond the 
factual show-and-tell of a man and his 
work to provide us with a strong, moving 
insight into the essential truth of the 
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Like making love, 
it takes a little practice. 


Making films. It’s not easy. But like 
loving, it can be a lot of fun. And some of it 
takes a lifetime of learning. 

If you’ve ever watched a Timer, deciding 
which colours to go with, you know it isn’t 


all-science. Nossir. Or a Mixer, trying to coax — 


the best mix out of three different tracks. 
It’s an art. 

That's why a lot of film makers spend a 
lot of time around Film House. 

If you love film, it’s like home. There 


People you know. 


Len Baker, Night Supervisor ¢ Gord Campbell, Department Head, De- 
veloping ® Paul Coombe, Mixer ¢ Clarke DaPrato, Mixer ® Colin Davis, 
roused Technical Supervisor ® Ed Dobbs, Late Shift Supervisor ® Bill 
Duncan, Sales © Brian Foran, Order Desk ¢ Stan Ford, Rentals Manager e 
Bill Hambley, Laboratory Manager ® David Herrington, Chief Timer® Ian 
Jacobson, Mixer @ Bill Johnstone, Timer ¢ Wilson Markle, Sales ¢ John 
Milton, Department Head, Printing * Ron Morby, Production Supervisor e 
Paul Norris, Order Desk @ Leo O'Donnell, Technical Director ¢ Michael 
Ryan, Post Production Coordinator © Andy Shepherd, Timer ¢ Cyril 
Steckham, Machine and Transfer © Ken Unwin, Engineering ® Tony van 


are people to talk to. People who care what 
happens to your film. People who dive film. 

And there’s also the equipment you 
need to make a good film. The Labs. The 
Theatres. The Rentals. In the new Film 
House, everything is built for dependable 
quality. It is, as you know, the secret of the 
business. 

So let’s do some work together soon. 
Like with loving, you can never get too 
much practice. 


den Akker, Mixer @ (And Al Streeter is on hand with a comprehensive 
library of over 10,000 sound effects). 


And what we do. 


Eastman Colour Negative II and Print ¢ Colour Reversal Intermediates 
(CRI) © Ektachrome and Gevachrome with Sound © Answer and Release 
Printing ® Personalized Service * Three Mixing Theatres, including 
Voice Recording, Effects Recording, Colour Telecine and Transfer to Sony 
¥," Cassette, Continuous Double System Screenings ® Magnetic and Op- 
tical Transfers * Sound Effects Cartridges * Separate Rushes Transfer 
Room ® 8-Track Music Mixdown. 


Our house is your house. 


artist's spirit. Like his own protagonists in 
films such as They Live by Night, Rebel 
Without a Cause, Johnny Guitar and In 
a Lonely Place, Nick Ray is not as much 
a rebel, neurotic or misfit as he is a sen- 
sitive human being in search of both a 
personal identity and a universal sense 
of belonging. Unfortunately, in a society 
which needs to define, control and iso- 
late, such a search for integration is at 
best amusingly quixotic or else devasta- 
tingly painful. For Ray, it was the latter. 
Forced constantly to compromise his 
personal vision to fit the demands of a 
procrustian Hollywood system, Ray final- 
ly dropped out in 1963 because, as his 
close friend John Houseman succinctly 
put it, “It got so Nick could anticipate 
the screwing.” 

I’m a Stranger Here Myself picks up on 
Ray at Harpur College in Binghamton, 
New York where — after a ten year hiatus 
— he is now living, teaching and making 
film. The intervening years have taken 
their toll. Where once Ray was described 
as “an improbably young looking fifty,” 
he is now an undoubtably old looking 
sixty-three with thick white hair, an eye 
patch and a deeply lined face. Neverthe- 
less, as he directs the student actors 
and crew working on his film We Can't 
Go Home Again, he is as alive and pas- 
sionate as ever: still driving, still driven. 
However, this is not a where-are-they- 
now look at an artist in exile, for Ray the 
man is inextricably interrelated with Ray 
the filmmaker. As long as he is making 
films, where he is, is in a sense, where 
he has always been. Ray is indeed alive 
and well, as Helpern lovingly points out, 
but for Ray — who sees the times in 
which he lives with a humanist outrage 
— to be alive and well is to be troubled 
and struggling. The drastic alteration in 
his career and circumstances has not al- 
tered his vision, and his past, in both life 
and work, is part of this continuum. 

A good part of the film deals with the 
reminiscences of friends and admirers. 
John Houseman (who worked with Ray 
in the New York theatre, brought him to 
Hollywood and produced his first film, 
They Live by Night) sees his friend as “a 
man crushed by society”; Francois Truf- 
faut, one of the first critics to appreciate 
him as an auteur, speaks of the emotional 
depth and sensitivity with which he 
handles his characters, citing Johnny 
Guitar as one of the cinema’s great 
masterpieces. But it is Natalie Wood 
who — recalling Ray on the set of Rebel 
Without a Cause as he worked with James 
Dean, Jim Backus and herself — des- 
cribes Nick Ray, the director; the Nick 
Ray beyond the sentiments of friendship 
and the analyses of critical thought. 
While Houseman focuses on the man and 
Truffaut upon the work, Wood brings out 
the relationship between the two: the 
artist in the process of creation. And this 


Fred Barron is a Boston-based freelance writer in the arts. 
Formerly a contributing arts editor at The Boston Phoenix his 
writing on film has appeared in such publications as Penthouse, 
Crawdaddy, The Real Paper and Take One. 


Reviews 
is the essential Nick Ray. 

The portrait of Nicholas Ray therefore, 
is a portrait of this interdependence. 
Helpern uses a number of clips from the 
above-mentioned films to illustrate the 
man, and uses his documentary footage 
of Ray in his Binghamton film collective 
to illuminate the clips. 

The result of this dialectical process 
is a biography that goes beyond its sub- 
ject, for just as Ray abstracted from 
the specific lives of his characters to 
create works that stand above a particular 
individual in any certain time or place, so 
too does Helpern — abstracting from the 
interdependence of Ray's life and work 
to create a portrait of an artist that is in 
a way a portrait of all artists. Thus, even 
though I’m a Stranger Here Myself is a 
sad film, to the extent that Ray's life has 
indeed been a difficult one, it is. also a 
celebration of the indomitable spirit of 
creation. Fred Barron 


Aram Avakian’s 


11 HARROWHOUSE 


Plato had it right 
11 Harrowhouse takes the comic cliché, 
marriage, with its symbol, diamond, to 
explore in an engaging mode, a total con- 
text. The hero is unable to marry the 
widow-heroine because she will lose her 
inheritance — the past’s values. They pull 
off a diamond robbery — our new me- 
taphor for marriage — and at the movie's 
close we see them together on their bed. 
The camera moves slowly away and finally 
we see them from such a distance they 
become a brilliant spot of light — dia- 
mond — in what can only be a wall-less 
house surrounded by darkness. A harrow- 
house. She says she feels exposed, dan- 
gerous. He feels safe, secure, in their 
conscious dream the movie now makes 
us realize the action has been. 

The movie invites its symbols to be 
interpreted when, near the end, the hero- 
narrator disclaims them ironically, saying 
it seemed symbolic to him to put a 
statue-fountain on the cement in which 
they had buried most of the diamonds 
from the robbery. A guard walks over 
them unaware of his true vigilance, which 
is to see the extraordinary in the ordinary 
— in this case the backyard of Harrow- 
house which is a huge diamond clearing 
house, the system, as it is called — one 
that “screws” people which prompts us 
to modulate “harrowhouse” to ‘“whore- 
house” — and out of which the diamonds 
have been stolen. So even our cement 
age frontally dominated by system is 
fertile with the imagination’s lode. 

Diamond is the pure symbol then, re- 
flector and refractor of light. Symbol of 
love-marriage and symbol of economic 
value. Comedy marries things, people. 
This movie contains many separations to 
be “married”, integrated. The hero as 
narrator is separate from the action. Hero 
and heroine are un-married. Individual 


is separate from a real world. Individual 
is separate from himself. Quality is 
separate from quantity. 

James Mason plays a Melvillean clerk 
in the system and explains to the hero, 
who opens the movie as a small-time 
diamond buyer, that he has a friend — 
separation — who is dying of cancer and 
will miss the thirty-year-service benefit 
plan by one year. On one level we live 
external normal lives as the narrator- 
hero perpetrates throughout (in what he 
tells us and in the monotone with which 
he tells us) contrasted to the fantastic ac- 
tion; one more quantification will not in- 
duce the resonance of a second level. 
Mason, who is the dying man — he is 
his friend — will have to rise to this level 
himself with his imagination set into play 
by the prospect of his death. (Death be- 
ing emphasized by the very first scene 
when other robbers are blown up even 
though they've been clever.) 

All men's lives are potentially ad- 
venturesome and full in the imagination. 
The hero-narrator is a quietly desperate in- 
dividual, indicated by his dry humour, who 
is given or forced into an opportunity. 
Trevor Howard asks him to buy and get 
cut a million-dollar diamond for him. 
Howard, who plays a rich war hero, the 
inimical other with will and ego, or histo- 
ry’s claim on the present, steals his own 
diamond back and therefore puts the 
hero-narrator in debt to him. 

The hero comments that he could pay 
his debt only after “I! did my own laundry 
and didn’t eat again until | was 417 years 
old”. From here the action picks up when 
with the war hero, the hero, and heroine 
decide to rob 11 Harrowhouse. There 
is an ingenious robbery plan — they use 
an insect and a machine (vacuum clean- 
er) and, can we say, “imagination”; 
there is car chasing as riotous as any 
these days but subtly subsumed; there is 
fighting and shooting, a more than integral 
part of which Candice Bergen, heroine, 
does. She is now, with the hero’s imagina- 
tion in play, as we say, “fantastic”, as 
any woman can be to any man. On 
top of Harrowhouse, significantly — just 
as the movie’s consciousness is out of 
and on top of clichés — the heroine is the 
first to swing out over the ground below 
with a rope. So quantity must jump to 
quality for the higher syntheses or mar- 
riages. Plato said to live the authentic life 
is 729 times better than the slave life 
which everyone lives without imagination 
— “417 years”. lronically, numbers ex- 
press quality. Action expresses the power 
of the signifying mind. During the rob- 
bery, the hero tells us he is figuring 12 
billion dollars into an hourly wage. And 
the 11” in the title is the first whole num- 
ber after the smallest set of absolute va- 
riety in number characters in our system 
so to be symbol of more than quantity, 
and being two ones, beings, united. 

The hero and heroine finally have to 
contend with Howard, who tries to trick 
them again out of all the diamonds. With 
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From the celebrated 
documentary film maker 
and cinema historian 


Basil Wright 


An idiosyncratic 
history & appreciation 
of the movies... 


...from Vitascope to 
Video, from Meliés to 
Last Tango 


“A big, bright, breezy mon- 

ster of a book... one trusts 

his eye, his enthusiasm, his 
experience.” 

— Robert Mazzocco, 

New York Review of Books 


“He is one of the treasures of 
our cinema [and] a brilliant 
teacher...he has a lovely 
wit...” — London Times 


“His pages burst with en- 
thusiasm...his canvas is 
large and always alive.” 

— Kirkus Reviews 


709 pages (including a 22-page 
index) ¢ $15 * Knopf Jr 
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the help of Howard's lesbian friend, who 
leads us back into the darkness that 
surrounds marriage but also to the pos- 
sibility of rising to a higher unity, where all 
ends meet means, transcending strictures 
of sex roles, the hero and heroine escape, 
keeping some of the diamonds and bury- 
ing the rest. Howard just shrugs as he 
has no right to do more than in the face 
of the hero achieving his identity, his free- 
dom from the world-system (by beating 
it), his diamond. 

One small diamond is common enough 
for a bride to receive at her wedding. 
lf our lives do not normally extend 
in the real world to twelve billion dollars 
worth of diamonds and the rather large 
“part of the action” that that implies, 
they can extend imaginatively to a worth 
symbolized by that quantity. In the end the 
narrator's separation is ours — from the 
movie but not from the total context in 
which its purposeful style leaves us. The 
wall-less or ceilingless house is the old 
movie set and so we are delivered 
into the studio and then our own world. 

Charles Noble 


Robert Bresson’s 


LANCELOT DU LAC 


That hollow ring 

| must admit straight away that | am nota 
great fan of Robert Bresson. His severe 
stylization, his rigid Jansenism, his 
austere objectivity distress me. His cha- 
racters rarely, if ever, laugh, and | don't 
trust directors whose vision is so humor- 
less. There are films by Bresson that | 
admire greatly, such as Diary of a Country 
Priest and Un Condamné a mort s'est 
échappé: films set in prisons — both spi- 
ritual and physical — where he seems 
most at home. Two of his most recent 
films, Une Femme douce and Four Nights 
of a Dreamer (both, incidentally, based 
on short stories by Dostoievsky, updated 
and set in modern Paris) were excru- 
ciatingly precious and unconscionably 
dreary. Is this blasphemy? Perhaps, but 
Bresson's rarified style is incongruous in 
contemporary dress. Dominique Sanda 
in Femme douce was no more dead as a 
corpse than in life, and the hippies by the 
Seine who inhabited Dreamer lived lives 
like 78 rpm records played at 33 & ‘%. 
The content and form of both of these 
films were too disparate. So that the 
impact of one cancelled out the intensity 
of the other. Whereas, in Un Condamné, 
objects were endowed with a special life 
of their own, in Femme douce and 
Dreamer, people were drained of their 
existence and became objects. 

Now that I've said all this, | can gladly 
report that Robert Bresson's latest film, 
Lancelot du Lac, is an unqualified master- 
piece. It is a film he had to make: a film 
that only he could make. Here, in the 
sparse, medieval world of Camelot where 


Charles Noble is a poet wha lives in Bantf, Alberta. 


on the air of a formal ritual, Bresson is in 
his element. His cinematic style and the 
content of the story are in perfect har- 
mony so that everything flows together 
smoothly in a dramatic and terrifying 
pageant. The themes with which he loves 
to work — self-denial, impossible honor 
and impending doom — are lucidly pre- 
sented in a way that is at once compel- 
ling, incomprehensible, accessible, 
strange. Bresson’s is not the Camelot of 
Joshua Logan's dream, peopled by Va- 
nessa Redgrave and Richard Harris sing- 
ing about the rain not falling until after 
sunset and wondering what merriment the 
king might be pursuing. This Camelot is 
made up of prayer, repression, carnage 
and sorrow. Here, chivalry is a thin 
veneer over a primitive barbarism, and the 
famed code of knightly conduct is an ex- 
cuse for self-righteous bloodbaths and 
blessed suicide. 

Lancelot du Lac begins with the 
Knights of the Round Table returning 
from an unsuccessful quest for the Holy 
Grail — their ranks decimated, their 
morale gone — and ends with the death 
of everyone in a pile of broken armor: a 
massive junk yard of history. Collectively 
they have failed in their sacred mission; 
individually — as exemplified by the 
noble Lancelot — they have failed in 
their personal vows of purity. There is 
nothing left to do but wait to be punished, 
and they wait for their inevitable death. 

In the telling, Bresson jumps about a 
great deal, leaving much unexplained 
and omitting large segments of the nar- 
rative. But that is his intention and 
strangely enough, it works. This is a frag- 
mented world in which communication 
is as rare as affection. Bresson wants us 
to see only fragments, for that is all there 
is. The Knights not only wear their armor: 
they are their armor. Entire scenes are 
shot where nothing more than anonymous 
sollerets and cuisses are seen and no- 
thing is heard but the clanking of metal 
against stone. A complete tournament 
is played out and we see nothing more 
than part of a bagpipe and the stomachs 
of charging horses. There is nothing 
more to see. An armored foot is as re- 
vealing or as concealing as an armored 

By picking such a well-known tale as 
the legend of Camelot, Bresson has freed 
himself totally from the narrative: a liber- 
ation he has long sought. With Lancelot, 
he is free to make comments on the 
action as he wishes — sometimes long 
statements, sometimes brief notes in the 
margins — and he revels in this new- 
found freedom. He even makes jokes. Yet 
behind all this, one senses a self-satiri- 
zation, as if in exposing the emotional 
void in Camelot's rigid codes, Bresson is 
himself aware of the absurdity of dogma- 
tism as a basis for morality. Perhaps not. 
Whatever the case, in Lancelot du Lac, 
the master of austere ritual takes ritual it- 
self to its furthest limits and finds it — 
like armor in which a body has decom- 
posed — hollow, Fred Barron 
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and feature films, see the filmography in our 
next issue. 
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St. W., Toronto 5, Ont. 

IVY. Ivy Films, 165 W. 46th St., NYC 10022 
JAN. Janus Films, 745 Sth Ave., NYC 10022 
MAB. MacMillan Audio Brandon, 34 MacQuesten 
Parkway S., Mount Vernon, N.Y. 10550 

MMP. Martin Motion Pictures, 47 Lakeshore 
Road E.. Port Credit, Ont. ~ 
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NFB. Regional offices across Canada 
NWP. New World Pictures, 8831 Sunset Bivd., 


Los Angeles, Cal. 90069. 

NYF. New Yorker Films, 43 West 
NYC 10023 

Mass. 02139 

1 Yonge St.. Toronto, Ont. 


E., Montreal, Que. 


NCE. New Cinema Enterprises, 35 Britain St.. 


OCT. October Films, 13 Marie Ave., Cambridge, 


PAR. Paramount Pictures, Toronto Star Building, 


STE. Sterling Educational! Films, 241 East 34th 
St. NYC 10016 

SWK. Swank Motion Pictures, 201 South 
Jefferson Ave., St. Louis. Mo. 63166. 

UA. United Artists Corp., Suite 800, 2180 Yonge 
St. Toronto, Ont. and 729 7th Ave., NYC 10019 
VC. Visual Consultants. 72 Cariton St., Toronto, 
Ont. 

WB. Warner Brothers Distributors, 70 Cariton 
St. Toronto. Ont. and 400 Warner Bivd.. 
Burbank, Cal. 91505 
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PR. Prima Films, Suite 205, 135 Sherbrooke St. 


16 mm News 


A column of information for those 
among our readers who regularly book 
16mm films for classroom, film society, 
etc. Distributors are invited to send 
word of new releases, etc. to 16mm 
News, Take One, Box 1778, Station 
B, Montreal, Quebec H3B 3L3. We'll 
print as much of it as we can. 


RBC Films (933 North La Brea Ave., 
L.A. 90038. 213-874-5050) has just an- 
nounced the availability — as single 
tiles — of a number of Chaplin feature 
comedy classics, including City Lights, 
Modern Times, The Great Dictator, Mon- 
sieur Verdoux, and others. As well, they 
will soon have The Gentleman Tramp, a 
feature documentary on the life and work 
of Charlie Chaplin, narrated by Walter 
Matthau. 


The Tricontinental Film Center (333 Sixth 
Avenue, N.Y.C. 10014. 212-989-3330) 
announces the publication of their 1974- 
75 sales and rental catalogue, listing 
over 65 films from around the world. 
Copies are available free. 


Film Images (17 West 60th Street, 
N.Y.C. 10023. 212-279-6653) is pleased 
to announce their release of The Emerg- 
ing Woman, a 40-minute study of the 
history of women's rights and her role in 
American society. They are also taking 
bookings for speaking engagements (in 
conjunction with screenings of their 
films) by Ismail Merchant and James 
Ivory, producer-director team best known 


for their features and documentaries 
made in India (Shakespeare Wallah 
and The Householder, among many 
others) and, more recently, for The Wild 
Party, the biography of a silent comic not 
unlike Fatty Arbuckle, starring Raquel’ 
Welch and James Coco. 


lvy Films (165 West 46th Street, N.Y.C. 
10036. 212-765-3940) writes to remind 
us that they are the distributors for Dark 
Mirror, Brute Force, and Naked City — 
all mentioned in Stuart Kaminsky'’s article 
on The Killers (Vol. 4 No. 6). In fact, Ivy 
has a special catalogue, listing their 31 
Film Noir titles (including Boetticher’s 
Behind Locked Doors, Rossen's Body and 
Soul, and Ophuls’ Caught.) 


While in Hollywood some while ago, Frank 
Mancuso (head of Paramount Pictures in 
Canada) spotted a number of old film 
negatives in a neglected corner of the 
Paramount studio. Over the last few 
months, those negatives have been 
cleaned and repaired, rights have been 


GRATTAN 
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checked and — asa result — the Toronto 
office of Paramount now has one 16mm 
print of each of the following Famous 
Players-Lasky classics: Casey at the Bat, 
Doomsday, Feel My Pulse, Fine Man- 
ners, Hotel Imperial, Kid Boots, Love 
‘Em and Leave 'Em, Henabery's Cobra, 
Cruze’s The Covered Wagon, Raoul 
Walsh's The Lucky Lady, DeMille’s 
Manslaughter and The Ten Command- 
ments, Flaherty’s Moana, Cruze’s Old 
lronsides and The Covered Wagon, and 
Wellman’s Wings. At the moment, Para- 
mount is reluctant to send their only co- 
pies out of the country, but would cer- 
tainly be willing to strike additional 
prints (and make them available in the 
States, Britain, and elsewhere) should 
the demand turn out to be sufficiently 
strong. Frankly, we can’t imagine a single 
film buff anywhere in the world who 
wouldn't want to see most of these excit- 
ing re-discoveries. Write or phone for the 
special catalogue: Paramount Pictures 
Corp., 1 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario 
(416-366-8811). Tell ‘em we sent you. 
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Outs 


“Enormous changes at the last minute” 
This was going to be a column about 
Francis Coppola, specifically about the 
position of relative freedom he now finds 
himself in, and the ways he wants to make 
use of it. Now I'm not so sure that will be 
the subject at all; in fact, it might be 
better to wait a little, and talk about some- 
thing else relating to Coppola that is more 
immediate. 

By the time you read this, The God- 
father II will already be in the theatres, 
fixed forever. As | write, though, Francis 
and a crew of dauntless editors (Walter 
Murch, the Wizard of Mix, Barry Malkin, 
Richie Marks and a quiet, steady guy 
called George whose last name | never 
quite got) are tearing up the entire last 
third of the movie, trying to make it flow, 
trying to give it cohesion and sense with- 
out sacrificing any of the film’s power. 
They must do everything overnight, and 
right now there is serious doubt that it all 
can be managed. 

It's strange writing this, when the pres- 
sure is so grindingly on all of them, to be 
read only when it's all over and done, de- 
cided and, for better or worse, finished. 
It's also directly pertinent to the way a 
great many movies are made in this coun- 
try, under terrific deadline pressure that’s 
worse than a newspaper or magazine 
deadline because there is so much more 
money, and such greater technical hassle, 
involved in resolving it. | think The God- 
father II is a great film, a feat of popular 
filmmaking unequaled in either its scope 
or ambition, or in its impact. No one, cer- 
tainly not in America, has ever at- 
tempted anything like it, and Coppola 
has both the fire and the intelligence to 
make it work. What worries me — fright- 
ens me — now is that, when you finally 
see it, it may be less good, more se- 
riously flawed, jumbled and compromised 
because of the crushing burdens of 
money and time. 

A bit of orientation: I've known Francis 
Coppola for about four years now, been 
friendly with him for rather less than that. 
I'm not exactly certain how close we are 
— |'d say we were good casual friends 
— but he trusts me at least enough to let 
me look at an early version of The God- 
father II, and to be interested in my 
reaction. Francis, more than any film- 
maker | know, is open to comments and 
criticism, ideas about construction and 
emphasis. He listens and acts on them, 
but they must all be delivered at his invi- 
tation, which seems fair enough. 
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There was an early version Ard odie 
father Il, which | didn't see, that lasted 
four hours and forty-five minutes. An- 
other friend, who did see it, says there 
wasn't a slack moment in it, and | be- 
lieve him. That version, which was al- 
ways a working version and had been as- 
sembled sometime in August, contained, 
among other scenes, a sub-plot involving 
how Michael's two million dollars got to 
Cuba; a great deal more of young Vito's 
adventures in New York City; a sequence 
of Connie and her bought husband honey- 
mooning on the Queen Mary; and, I'm 
sure, much other material. 

The version | saw, in early Sep- 
tember, was shorter by an hour and fifteen 
minutes. It contained several sequences 
you probably won't be seeing now: a 
scene of the Las Vegas casino takeover, 
with the manager being chased away from 
his own gaming tables by a chair-wield- 
ing hood, stumbling into a tackily spec- 
tacular rehearsal for a floor show. (The 
manager is quickly persuaded that the 
Corleone family has taken over, and the 
hood [Richard Bright] straddles the chair 
he’s been using for a weapon and starts 
giving instructions to the chorus line, a 
piquant moment). There was also a nice, 
mellow scene of young Vito and his 
two street cronies stealing some dresses 
from a warehouse, while a young boy 
played a flute. This scene also identified 
one of the friends as the young Tessio, a 
bit of historical continuity Coppola was sad 
about loosing. Diane Keaton, the weakest 
member of a wonderful cast, has had at 
least one major sequence deleted. She 
plays Kay, Michael's wife, and the family 
lawyer Tom Haggen (Robert Duvall) 
tracks her down to her New England 
home where she's run away with the chil- 
dren. It’s an important scene — it also 
manages to imply that Haggen arranges 
the abortion which she later uses to strike 
out at her husband — but it had to go be- 
cause it held things up, and because 
Keaton couldn't carry it. (1 don’t think she 
could;. Francis himself never mentioned 
this specifically as a reason.) 

A further list of amendations and dele- 
tions will be useful and interesting when 
the print is finally set. Right now, Francis 
has a fairly fixed idea of what the final 
version will be. Or, rather, should be, 
because, as I've said, the terrific pressure 
of time may keep the movie from being 
fully realized. By some still mysterious 
shuffling, Paramount moved the opening 
date of the movie up by one week, so 
Coppola and his editors wére stuck with 
even less time than they thought they 
had, I'm writing this on Thursday, [U.S.] 
Thanksgiving Day; the film is due in the 
lab tomorrow, for cutting; the final pre- 
view was held last night, Wednesday, in 


= Diego. After the preview, there was 
a kind of friendly symposium and jug- 
gling of ideas between Francis, the edi- 
tors, some friends, and a couple of studio 
people, who were letting Francis have 
his head and worrying, at the same time, 
about making their playdates. It may well 
be impossible to let Francis do all the 
changes. To give him the time he wants, 
and needs, the five theatres in which 
The Godfather II is scheduled to open 
will either have to make do with another 
movie for a week, or stay dark, alterna- 
tives that give studio people malarial 
shakes. 

Still, it was resolved very late Wed- 
nesday morning, standing outside a motel 
restaurant with the ominous name of 
The Butcher Shop, that the studio would 
try to get Francis his time. The studio, 
in this case, was the Executive Vice- 
President in Charge of Worldwide Produc- 
tion (apologies if the title has been 
mangled), Robert Evans, who wanted the 
best movie he could get, knew it would 
take some time, and was trying to re- 
main dauntless in the face of pleading 
Coppola's case to the President of the 
company, Barry Diller, and the supreme 
honcho, Charles Bluhdorn, overlord of 
Paramount's parent company, Gulf and 
Western. 

You'll know, now, how it has all turned 
out. At this writing, there-is about The 
Godfather II equal amounts of anxiety and 
excitement. No one knows what most of 
you already do, just how together, and just 
how good, the movie will be. It has great- 
ness in it right now. Whether that will 
ever come fully through, or remain fitfull, 
never consistently fulfilled, is the terror 
that faces Coppola. 

We'll see. Jay Cocks 


Making 
Movies 


Animation on the fritz 

Though Fritz The Cat showed theatre 
audiences that animation could treat 
adult matters — and showed independent 
producers it could return 25 times its 
investment — commercial cinema's 
hand-drawn poor sister flickers idly along, 
a declining, Disney-dominated kiddies 
medium. 

Despite distributors’ immediate cries 
for more pornographic animals and pro- 
ducer Steve Krantz’ response, The Nine 
Lives of Fritz The Cat, no “animation 
avalanche” has materialized to whip up a 
public appetite for more — or more so- 


Jay Cocks, born in the Bronx, reviews movies for Time. 


phisticated — animation than it presently 
seems willing to consume. 

“The Fritz thing is dead,” says Marshall 
Borden, Associate Producer of Steve 
Krantz Productions in Los Angeles. 
“There may continue to be a market for 
animated features from others than Dis- 
ney, but to be successful, they would 
have to bring the public something new 
— like science fiction.” Steve Krantz 
Productions is slated to release an ani- 
mated treatment of “the novelty broad- 
way musical Grease”. 

However, Ralph Bakshi, Fritz's direc- 
tor and Krantz’ erstwhile partner, seems 
anxious to explore new aesthetic direc- 
tions of animation. 

And though his first independent 
venture, Heavy Traffic, resulted in ec- 
static critical comment for his subject 
matter — new, Satirical use of the me- 
dium, first time animation has been used 
the way Lenny Bruce used scatology 
on stage, and so forth — Bakshi broke 
no new visual ground. In fact, ironically, 
Heavy Traffic is largely the work of vete- 
ran animators like Manny Perez, Bob 
Maxfield, Bob Beamiller and others who 
had created the fluffy cartoons of the 
1940s. 

Nonetheless, Traffic’s success enabled 
Bakshi to pursue his vision further. He 
recently completed Coonskin, a trans- 
mogrified retelling of the Uncle Remus 
stories set in Harlem today. And while the 
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market is by no means certain, Bakshi 
is slated to release Hey, Good Lookin’ 
— about street gangs in the ‘50s, 
with backing from Warner Brothers — 
and, later, The American Chronicles, 
a study of major American cities for the 
U.S. bicentenary in 1976 for Paramount. 

Elsewhere in the industry, according to 
June Foray, President of ASIFA (West) 
— the Los Angeles-based chapter of the 
worldwide Association International du 
Film Animé — there seems to be much 
talk but little action on other animated 
features. The risk just doesn’t seem worth 
taking. As a result, this year the market for 
animation, according to Ms. Foray, is 
down 25 percent from 1973. 

If the theatre market for animation is 


The best periodical we know of, cover- 
ing the world of film animation and 
comic art, is Funnyworld — though 
periodical is perhaps not the right 
word to use, since it seems to come 
out about once a year. A sample copy 
is $1.50, and you could ask for Issue 
15 (which has articles on Tex Avery's 
attitude toward sex, on Fritz the Cat, 
and Heavy Traffic) or for Issue 14 
(which highlights a biography of Ub 
lwerks, among other goodies). All 
previous issues have been sold out. 
Write to Mike Barrier, Editor, Funny- 
world, 1716 Barkston Court, Atlanta, 
Georgia 30341. 


trembling on the edge of inertia, televi- 
sion seems poised to kick animation into 
another of its periodic declines. 

As the costs of producing live-action 
footage diminish proportionately, and 
animation’s profit-yielding potential re- 
mains low, U.S. networks have increas- 
ingly begun to favour the former in their 
Saturday morning “kid-vid’ program- 
ming. Thus, N.B.C. has virtually doubled 
the amount of live-action shows designed 
for kids in its 1974-75 schedule. And in 
Canada, the national CTV network has 
eliminated animation entirely from the 90 
minutes of children’s programming it pro- 
vides member stations on Saturday morn- 
ing. 

To be sure, the general level of tv ani- 
mation falls considerably below the 
form's potential. 

“Tv was kind of like a Watergate for 
animators”, says Chuck Jones, whose 
Roadrunner character and Bugs Bunny 
cartoons place him beside Disney at 
the summit of American animation achie- 
vement. — 

For Jones, and for millions of kids 
whom the networks detect are growing 
bored with it, tv animation is a kind of 
“illustrated radio” frequently using as 
few as two drawings every twenty-four 
frames. 

What companies such as_ Hanna- 
Barbera, Filmation and DePatie-Freleng 
are grinding out at the incredible rate 
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of four half-hours a week — with help 
from sub-contractors as far-flung as 
Mexico City and Japan — costs, accord- 
ing to Jones, about $2,000 a minute, 
compared to the $10,000 to $12,000-a- 
minute costs of such fully animated 
programs as his own oft-repeated tv 
special How The Grinch Stole Christ- 
mas. Quickly-pencilled characters such 
as Sigmund and The Sea Monsters or 
Spiderman — an early Steve Krantz 
creation — have prompted Funnyworld 
editor Mike Barrier to observe that 
“... the attitude behind the silent cartoon 
of 1924 and the television cartoon of 
1974 is exactly the same: to turn out a 
product swiftly, regularly and at mini- 
mum cost.” 

Aside from its economic’ conse- 
quences, the decline of Saturday morning 
cartoons may not be entirely unfortunate. 

“At least crappy animation has run its 
course,” says Jones. 

Lamented, however, will be the loss of 
tv's occasional high quality animation. 
According to Edith Zornow, head of ani- 
mation production for Children's Tele- 
vision Workshop, a tightened animation 
budget has already begun to erode the 
nearly 400 minutes of delightful anima- 
tion — the equivalent of nearly three full 


features — produced each year for 
Sesame Street and The Electric Com- 
pany. 


“| think they're going to have prob- 
lems if they’re not going to have any 
more animation”, says Don Arioli. A 1968 
Oscar-nominee for his animated short 
The House That Jack Built, Arioli has 
produced “around 50" animated sub- 
jects for CTW including those ever- 
popular letters “M” and “PH”. 

“Animation is such a powerful teach- 
ing tool. It conveys exactly what it's 
supposed to convey. There's nothing 
extraneous. 

“| used to make live-action teaching 
loops for children, and after a while we 
found we had to do things like be very 
careful with our lighting because the kids 
thought everything on the screen meant 
something and they would get distracted 
by such things as shadows. 

“But with animation, everything is 
there for a purpose. It’s direct. And you 
can do so much more in 30 seconds than 


Adopting a visualization only somewhat fuller 
than early quick-sketch figures such as Max 
Fleischer’s Betty Boop (/eft), Ralph Bakshi's 


Fritz the Cat (right) reflects commercial 
animation's present dilemma: prohibitively 


high costs — as much as $12,000 per minute 
for quality, fully-animated features — but an 


audience spoiled by the well-established, 
expensive, Disney standard. 
38 
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The animated “entertainments” seen 
in theatres and on tv are by no means 
representative of animation’s artistic 
possibilities. The potential of anima- 
tion is continuously being explored by 
a new generation of artists — “men 
who would have been monks in other 
times”, as one animator described 
them — “painters who want their 
paintings to move”, according to an- 
other — and “chicken actors” in the 
words of a third. 

The study of movement, animation 
responds to the artist's vision of mo- 
tion through time, expressed in any 
number of forms. 

Since Emile Cohl first drew his 
jerky matchstick figures in 1908, ani- 
mators have experimented widely. 
Hans Richter, in the 1920s, began 
drawing abstract designs directly onto 
rolls of 35mm film, beginning a tradi- 
tion that has extended in various forms 
through the work of Len Lye to that of 
Norman McLaren. 

Animating the movements of pup- 
pets has proven long popular in Euro- 
pe, demonstrated in the work of Geor- 
ges Pal, Wladyslaw Starewicz and Jiri 
Trnka. Alex Alexeiff and his wife Claire 
Parker experimented with pin-screen 
animation which Dr. Roger Manvell 
describes as “...resulting in a sha- 
dowy image like an engraving achieved 
by lateral lighting cast on an area 
covered by close-set pin-heads which 
could be raised and lowered to create 
an irregular surface with highlights 
and shadows.” Eliot Noyes has worked 
in clay; Stan VanDerBeek, the Whit- 
neys, and others have explored the 
computer as an animator’s tool. 

A world-wide festival of animated 
films alternates annually between 
Zagreb, Yugoslavia, and Annecy, 
France. 


you can with live action.” The closest thing 
they'll have left are the Muppets. 

While Arioli points out how consi- 
derably CTW animation has changed the 
long-standing, deadly-dull image of educa- 
tional tv, he admits that, at first, many 
animators preferred to work in the then 
more prestigious area of tv commer- 


cials. In fact, commercials continue to 
offer what may be the finest examples 
of animation in North America. 

“Some are brilliant, nearly all are ex- 
quisitely timed and cut’, observes Jones. 

“The field may be the best training 
ground available for animators, directors, 
writers and designers. The disciplines 
are implicit in the United States: the film 
is one minute or less, it must tell a story, 
display a product, make a sales point, 
have a beginning, a middie and an end, 
be unique, yet comprehensible and bear 
constant repetition.” 

And, even if commercials are con- 
cerned more with creating product images 
than with animation’s “true” artistic pur- 
pose (the communication of character 
through movement), such Yellow Sub- 
marine-inspired spots as_ those _ for 
Clairol, Arrow Shirts and Levi's still pro- 
vide examples of animation design supe- 
rior to most everything else on the me- 
dium. 

Yet, overall, the tv decline continues. 
Canada’s CBC network has recently de- 
cided to ban all cartoon advertising 
aimed at children. And though animated 
“specials” such as Jones’ Grinch, and 
forthcoming Ricky Ticky Tabby will ap- 
pear from time to time, and advertiser- 
placed programs such as_ Reader's 
Digest's The Selfish Giant, will run for 
public relations purposes, animation on tv 
in the short run is likely to degenerate 
into the minor amusement it has become 
in theatre cartoon shorts. 

Thus, for both theatre and television 
animation, the long-term prognosis re- 
mains gloomy. Significantly, the number 
of commercially-motivated animators is 
dwindling. Despite a growing general 
interest in animation techniques — Eski- 
mos in Cape Dorset, in Canada’s North- 
west Territories won the Jury Prize at 
this year’s Zagreb animation festival — 
and despite formal animation programs at 
such institutions as Harvard's Carpenter 
Center — a young generation of pro- 
fessional animators has failed, by and 
large, to emerge. 

“All our ‘Young Turks’ are middle- 
aged men,” observes Jones. “In Eng- 
land, Dick Williams, whom | consider 
brilliant, and who did A Christmas Carol 
and that marvellous animation in The 
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Charge of The Light Brigade, is in his 
forties. Bakshi is close to forty. If you 
want a top man, you still have to come to 
somebody of my generation.” 

And just maybe, animation is the wrong 
medium for this age of instant gratifi- 
cation. 

“A lot of kids find out how tough it 
is, and how long it takes to get any satis- 
faction from all the work, and they give 
it up,” says Keith Ingham, an anima- 
tion instructor at the Montreal Museum 
of Fine Arts. 

“Sometimes even the successful ones 
give it up. We had a student whose 
film won first prize at the New York 
Festival last year. Sure he was pleased. 
But now he doesn't even draw any more.” 

Stephen Kroll 


Letter 
from 
Oberhausen 


Giving shorts shrift 
The theme of last year’s Oberhausen 
Short-Film Festival was “Weg Zum 
Nachbarn” — getting to know your neigh- 
bour. | travelled up from Paris with a 
friend, Andre Dyja, whose film Souvenirs 
Du Temps Présent was one of the three 
Official French entries. For directors of 
shorts, Oberhausen is Cannes. 

It is Cannes without glamour, of 
course. The wind reeks of Ruhr chem- 
icals, and on tourist postcards a factory 
chimney will always be looming in the 
background to spoil the view. There is not 
much to spoil: dark red neo-Gothic build- 
ings in the City Hall area, a few shopping 
streets, a small public garden, and the 
concrete-and-glass cultural centre where 
the festival was held. 

The audience was mostly young and 
boiler-suited, dedicated to a vision of 
cinema as a political weapon and never 
mind the art nonsense. Their general atti- 
tude was illustrated by the bearded 
student type who greeted Walerian Bor- 
owczyk’s menacing Les Jeux Des Anges, 
shown during an animation retrospective, 
with the cry of ‘““Scheisse!”’ 

The festival divided into national entries 
and films grouped under theme headings. 
The title of the inaugural program was 
“Solidarity With Chile.” Of the six films 
shown — four from the Communist bloc, 


two from Western Europe — the most 
effective was the East German 
Mitburger (Fellow Citizens). Newsreel 


clips of the presidential palace being 
bombed, the voice of Salvador Allende on 


the soundtrack, making his last speech. A 


Stephen Kroll holds degrees trom Princeton and the McGill Faculty 
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writer. 
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real gut-wrencher. 

The program as a whole, however, was 
an exercise in sectarian dishonesty and 
audience manipulation. No mention of Al- 
lende’s differences with MIR and the 
copper miners. | went out feeling angry, 
but not in the manner intended. 

The Chilean program's blend of left- 
wing piety and Stalinist “anti-fascism” 
was to characterise the entire festival. 
The publicity stands were all East Euro- 
pean, except for one emblazoned 
“Support the revolutionary North Viet- 
namese cinema!” (The youngsters man- 
ning the stand organised a successful 
collection to buy a movie camera for 
Hanoi.) The festival prizes went mainly to 
films representing a sound orthodox-left 
viewpoint. The International Film Critics 
(FIPRESCI) prize was shared by two 
films on Chile by the East German direc- 
ting team of Walter Heynowski and Ger- 
hard Scheumann — Mitburger and Der 
Krieg Der Mumien (The War Of The 
Mummies). Festival regulations stipulated 
45 minutes as the maximum length for a 
short film, but Der Krieg Der Mumien ran 
an hour-and-a-half. 

There was nothing manifestly political, 
though, about the film that won the ani- 
mation prize, Czechoslovak director Jan 
Svankmajer’s Jabberwocky. The film is a 
black-humour fantasy created with chil- 
dren's toys. | preferred Svankmajer’s 
Leonarduv Denik (Leonardo’s Sketch- 


book), which juxtaposes animated Da 
Vinci drawings with newsreel shots of 
some of the more outlandish aspects of 
twentieth century civilisation. 

The Czechoslovaks also gave us a 
charming, funny cartoon, Ze Zivota 
Ptaku (A Bird’s Life), about a family that 
acquires the gift of flight. The production 
team included Gene Deitch, formerly of 
UPA and The Record Changer magazine. 
Deitch married a Czechoslovak girl and 
now lives in Prague. 

The Poles, though, disappointed. Of the 
three cartoons in their program, two imi- 
tated Robert Crumb and the third, Bor- 
owczyk. Their documentaries were no bet- 
ter, except for Edward Skorzewski’s 
Doktorant, which traces the career of one 
of Poland's leading arts critics. During the 
war, aS a young peasant, he lost his eye- 
sight and both arms. Yet he learned to 
read braille, using his nose and lips, and 
eventually earned a doctorate in literature. 
The film could have been ruined by over- 
dramatising, but Skorzewski kept the tone 
sensibly matter-of-fact. 

Bulgaria’s Karwawa Pessen (Bloody 
Song), directed by Vesselina Gerinska, 
commemorated what the program notes 
described as “the world’s first anti-fascist 
uprising,” the abortive June 1923 Bul- 
garian revolt. | can’t judge the quality of 
the verse chanted on the soundtrack, but 
visually the film is a knockout, filter bath- 
ing its images in a blood-red glow. Ap- 
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plause however was scanty, mixed with a 
few hostile whistles. Too much art, no 
doubt, and not enough uplift. 

There were only two Soviet entries, 
Herzl Frank's Ot Kentavra, a wide-screen 
documentary on the enthralling sport of 
cart-horse racing, and Krit (The Circle), a 
brilliant, sinister cartoon in which a 
Crumb-like mannikin is trapped in a uni- 
verse of mathematical symbols. The car- 
toon is based on an idea of Eisenstein’s. 

The festival ran for six days, finishing 
on a Saturday, but André wanted to get 
back to Paris in time to avoid France's 
murderous Sunday drivers. So | didn't see 
either the British or American entries, 
screened on the Saturday afternoon. | am 
sorry in a way to have missed New Yorker 
George Griffin's Trikfilm 3, described as 
“an animation film about the making of 
an animation film.” 

Souvenirs Du Temps Présent was 
screened on the Friday afternoon in the 
Franco-Canadian program. The program 
note says simply: “A father tries to an- 
swer for his small daughter the questions 
Why, When and How?”, and the film is a 
visual aid to their conversation. What they 
are talking about is Auschwitz. André 
spent his own childhood near there in war- 
time Poland, but no-one, of course, can 
“explain” Auschwitz, although | disagree 
with the view that death camps are outside 
the boundaries of art as well as reason. 
The stories of the Polish writer Tadeusz 
Borowski prove the contrary. Borowski, 
admittedly, was a special case: he had 
been in Auschwitz himself, which proba- 
bly explains why he committed suicide be- 
fore he reached thirty. 

Andre shot his film in black-and-white, 
focussing mainly on the Auschwitz of to- 
day, preserved as a museum. It is a drab 
film, drab as death, and evokes mel- 
ancholy rather than terror. It got lukewarm 
applause. People may have been too dis- 
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so would be in poor taste, but | suspect 
the main reason was indifference. The 
fact that Andre had not been able to af- 
ford German-language subtitles did not 
help matters. 

Oberhausen's main retrospective was 
entitled “The Road To The Third Reich — 
German Films And Weimar’s End.” Some 
of the films were propaganda shorts 
made for various political parties, others 
full-length commercial films, like Heinz 
Paul's Douaumont, a better-than-average 
war movie from 1931. The final shot is of 
a graveyard with a superimposed inscrip- 
tion: They Died For Their Fatherland. | 
meant to look up what Kracauer says 
about it, but you always know what 
Kracauer will say about any movie from 
that period: it’s fascist. Douaumont is cer- 
tainly militarist in spirit, but hardly a re- 
cruiting poster. It was interesting to see 
German troops on the receiving end of a 
gas attack — I'd always understood it was 
only the fiendish Hun who used gas on 
the Western Front. 

The striking thing about the retro- 


turbed to clap, or perhaps felt that to do. 


spective, apart from the sheer time-ma- 
chine fascination, was the high technical 
quality of so many of the movies. There 
were scenes in one Social Democrat elec- 
tion campaign short, made in 1928, that 
could have been filmed by Pabst. Nor, I'm 
afraid, was all the talent on the left. A 
1931 election short made for the German 
National Peoples Party illustrated the 
“stab-in-the-back” theory with a studio- 
reconstructed Spartacist ambush, and 
whoever directed the scene had obviously 
learned a lot from the Soviet masters of 
the Twenties. 

Then there was a Nazi film about Hitler 
Youth camping in the mountains, with the 
heavily symbolic climax of a swastika 
flag being planted on a mountaintop at 
sunrise. They were fine-looking young- 
sters: you wondered how many of them 
finished up at Stalingrad. Another Nazi 
film, on the 1927 Nuremberg rally, was 
studded with closeups of “the omni- 
present Fuhrer,” as the film called him, 
looking like a diabolical scoutmaster. Hit- 
ler may have been dynamite in the flesh, 
but he would never have passed a screen 
test. Geoffrey Minish 
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A turn-around for foreign films? 

For nearly ten years the business of dis- 
tributing foreign (non original English 
speaking films) in the United States has 
been in a serious slump. Following a sen- 
sational rise after World War II, the in- 
dustry sharply declined in the mid-sixties. 
Numerous distributors have gone out of 
business and others have shunned the 
foreign film. Now, with the arrival of 
several important films from. abroad, the 
possibilities of revival are in the air. What 
lies behind this potential turn? Can dis- 
tributors and exhibitors recapture the 
lost initiative? 

A list of factors involved in the post- 
war mini-boomlet must start with the 
switch in sexual mores. Provincial, Puri- 
tan America with its rigid Comstockian 
code was ready for change by the late 
forties. Hollywood, however, long bound 
by its strictly interpreted “code” could 
not initially meet the new public need for 
explicit sexuality. What American pro- 
duction could merely hint, European 
filmmakers were ready to show in expli- 
cit detail. Not bound by our rules, the 
French, the Italians and the Scandina- 
vians, as well as their followers, brought 
sexual candor to the screen in unpre- 
cedented ways in the post-war era. The 


Geolfrey Minish, our Pars correspondent, is a transplanted Tor- 
ontonian who works for Agence France Presse and listens to jazz. 


box office impact was remarkable. 

| was a Vice President of Kingsley In- 
ternational Pictures, which distributed the 
then sensational God Created Woman 
(Bardot) in the late fifties. The picture 
took off like wildfire in the sex-starved 
American market. It was followed by a 
host of others — one more candid than 
the next — creating box office excite- 
ment as well as obscenity litigation 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. Remember !, a Woman, | am 
Curious Yellow, La Dolce Vita, and The 
Lovers with Jeanne Moreau? Aficionados 
will remember her open-mouthed passion 
in an unmistakable scene of aberrational 
sex in that film, which reached all the 
way to the United States Supreme Court. 
(A conviction for obscenity was reversed.) 
While there were failures as well as suc- 


- cesses in the free flow of candid films 


from abroad, a vast breach was made in 
the American market which simply could 
not be ignored by domestic producers. 

Of course the sexual factor did not 
stand alone in the post-war rise of foreign 
films. The Paramount anti-trust decree, by 
divorcing key theatres from their pro- 
ducer owner, opened up to large num- 
bers of foreign films playing time pre- 
viously monopolized by their domestic 
competitors. The television revolution 
required new and different types of en- 
tertainment in theatres to meet the com- 
petition of Grade Z features now “free” 
on the tube. The fine reaction of top cri- 
tics to many international pictures created 
an elite audience for them, as did the new 
intimate theatres with their coffee lounges 
and Renoir prints on the walls. Top films 
came in from abroad, including, one 
should add, many not emphasizing sexual 
aspects. The great Italian neo-realist 
epics (Open City, Paisan, Bicycle Thief) 
found an audience. Light comedies like 
Divorce Italian Style cracked the box of- 
fice. Shockers such as Rififi and Diabo- 
lique, spectaculars like Hercules, the bi- 
zarre Mondo Cane, as well as the extra- 
ordinary films of the new directors (in- 
cluding but not limited to Bergman, An- 
tonioni, Fellini, Truffaut and Visconti) — 
all contributed to the rise. But, on the 
other hand, it would be naive to under- 
estimate the importance of the sexual 
element in this development. 

For this appears as the key to the de- 
cline that set in in the mid-sixties. There is 
a parallel with a rise in frankness in Ame- 
rican films — the language of the streets 
(Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf?); open 
sexuality (Midnight Cowboy); as well as 
strong violence (Sweet Sweetback’s 
Baadasssss Song) and shock (The 
Exorcist). The collapse of the old code, 
the substitution of an open classification 
system that denied a rating to no film, the 
legal restrictions placed on prior restraint 
censorship and obscenity law — all con- 
tributed to opening up American produc- 
tion. The results are all around us in the 
form of a host of challenging films delving 
candidly into every area of life with few 
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FILAMUSIC COLLECTION 


Prompted by the overwhelming response to ELMER BERNSTEIN’S article “What Ever 
Happened to Great Movie Music’ — (High Fidelity Magazine, July 1972), we are pleased to 
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LENNY BRUCE 
PERFORMANCE FILM 


A Film by John Magnuson 


This Is the only film ever made of a complete nightclub performance of this celebrated American 
satirist. Unedited and unexpurgated, the film captures Bruce examining the perennial concems of 
America — sex, race, patriotism, the bathroom, the police department, and Hollywood films. 
Bruce called this performance “maybe the best thing I've ever done.” 


“This film Is an absolutely priceless 
document. It shows Bruce involved 
in the most brilliant analysis of the 
American society and Its legal system 
I ever expect to hear. It Is hysterically 
funny.” — Ralph Gleason, Rolling 
Stone 


“Here Is Lenny in a devastating 
recapitulation of his New York 
obscenity trial ... bursting with an 
indignation that remains freshly 
Irreverent and blackly funny.” — 
Vincent Canby, New York Times 


“Pertinent, personal, outrageous, the 
most poignant comedy of the 
decade.” — Playboy 
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if any restrictions in content or theme. 

The result has been that sexual frank- 
ness is no longer a foreign monopoly. 
American films met and on that level 
routed the competition. If the public could 
get explicit sexuality without subtitles or 
unfortunate dubbing, they certainly pre- 
ferred their sexual films home-grown. 
With a handful of distinguished excep- 
tions such as Z, Last Tango in Paris, 
The Conformist, and The Garden of the 
Finzi-Continis, this is what has been on 
“art theatre” screens since the mid- 
sixties. 

Another negative factor not to be omit- 
ted has been the sharp rise in opening 
costs for a foreign film in New York. Astro- 
nomical advertising expense — huge 
theatre overheads (paid in full by distri- 
butor under the 90-10 exhibition license) 
and constantly inflated costs in all other 
areas have made foreign film openings a 
most precarious operation. For pictures 
with limited gross potential, this soaring 
of expenses has been close to fatal. 

Has something new happened? With- 
in the past several months some impor- 
tant foreign films have opened to fine 
reviews, and what is more important, fine 
business at least in their initial runs. We 
shall soon find out if these grosses are 
limited only to New York, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. The films include 
Fellini's Amarcord, Bergman’s Scenes 
from a Marriage, and Louis Malle’s La- 
combe Lucien. Among these and others 
lies the prospect of a renaissance in 
foreign film distribution. 

A major problem in distribution has 
always been the necessity of specialized 
treatment for specialized films. They can- 
not be routinely thrown into the hopper 
with a host of domestic tidbits. They re- 
quire intricate handling and special ar- 
rangements. It is interesting to note that 
20th Century-Fox has recognized this 
in their distribution of Lacombe Lucien, 
which is being handled by one individual 
entirely apart from normal corporate 
channels. 

It may also be that years of effort by 
film festivals have paid off with new au- 
dience awareness and interest. At least 
one certainly hopes so. The constant 
emphasis of nontheatrical distribution — 
that is, churches, schools, clubs — on 
outstanding foreign pictures may also 
have succeeded in developing a new au- 
dience. 

It is still too soon to tell whether we 
have merely a few fine foreign films ar- 
riving on these shores, or whether a ge- 
nuine revival is in prospect. The factors 
I've listed that operate against any re- 
vival are real and tough, and cannot be 
ignored. Nonetheless, the possibility is 
there and for foreign film partisans like 
myself, it is a hopeful scene. Cross your 
fingers! Michael F. Mayer 


Michael Mayer is a partner in the Now York theatrical law firm of 
Mayer & Bucher. He teaches a course on Motion Picture Prob- 
lems at the New School for Social Research, and has authored 
numerous articles and books on motion pictures, most recently 
The Film Industries — Practical Business/Legal Problems in 
Production, Distribution and Exhibition (Hastings House). 
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Hollywood, which gave birth to the ce- 


lebrity biography, has now ironed 
another wrinkle into the literary scene: 
the novelization. With so many suc- 
cessful novels being adapted for the 
screen, it was only a matter of time 
— after all — until someone hit on 
the idea of reversing the process: 
reworking original scripts into books. 
Not only does the novelization repre- 
sent another source of profit, but the 
bookstand exposure has the beneficial 
side-effect of boosting the original 
film (or teleplay) at the box-office. 
One indication of the extent of this 
market is the fact that Doug War- 
ren’s paperback adaptation of the 
Bing Crosby Productions film Walking 
Tall is now in its eighth printing and 
still doing well. 


Still following the more traditional 
pattern are the following books that 
seem destined to find their way onto 
the silver screen: Rastar Pictures 
and Columbia Pictures have pro- 
cured motion picture rights to Colette: 
The Difficulty of Loving, the biography 
written by Margaret Crosland (film- 
ing, on location in England, to begin 
this spring). Dino De Laurentiis 
has acquired film rights to the James 
Mills novel One Just Man. ... M-G-M, 
meanwhile, has picked up Walter 
Wager's spy novel (to be published in 
March) Telefon. ... Ex Godard side- 
kick Jean-Pierre Gorin is at work on 
his filmization of Philip K. Dick's 
science fiction story Ubik. Film 
and tv rights to Helter Skelter — 
Prosecuting Attorney Vincent Buglio- 
sis behind-the-scenes story of the 
Manson murder trial — have gone to 
Lorimar Productions, who plan a long 
movie for CBS-TV. ... Sumner Locke 
Elliott's new novel of a woman's 
struggle for freedom, Going, has been 
picked up by Otto Preminger. ... By 
the Sea, By the Sea, a comic novel by 
the late George Sumner Albee (one- 
time assistant to FDR) is to be pro- 
duced as a film by Jerry Bruckheimer 
for Paramount Pictures. ... And Co- 
lumbia Pictures has signed to release 
the Alan King-Rupert Hitzig produc- 
tion of a suspense novel — Fletch — 
by Gregory McDonald. (Just how pro- 
fitable these sorts of deals can be- 
come is, perhaps, demonstrated by 
the fact that the first $1,000,000 in 
the $8,000,000-plus budget of War- 
ners’ The Pirate goes to Harold 
Robbins for the book rights and the 
script — his first screenplay. AlI- 
ways a pleasure to see the arts be- 
ing encouraged.) 


Michael Thornton is readying a bio- 
graphy of Betty Grable, and welco- 
mes any anecdotes about that great 
lady c/o his publisher, W.H. Allen 
& Co., 44 Hill Street, London. ... One 
author who seems to have everything 
he needs is porno star Harry Reems 
(you'll have seen him in Deep Throat, 
The Devil In Miss Jones, etc.). His 
paperback (published by Pinnacle) is 


Tag Gallagher is a New Yorker who has written 
for The Village Voice, Changes, Film Comment 
and Sight and Sound. 
Stuart Uebman teaches film at Queens Col- 
lege in New York City. 


scheduled for an April release. It's 
called (honest) Here Comes Harry 
Reems. 


A unique and authoritative source of 
reviews of new books on all aspects 
of the communications world is Prof. 
Christopher H. Sterling's monthly Mass 
Media Booknotes (Temple University, 
Philadelphie, Pa. 19122). Tell him we 
sent you. 


And six of the thirteen people in- 
volved in preparing the 1961-70 Ca- 
talog of the American Film Institute 
were fired with virtually no notice at 
the end of November — “funding 
cut-backs” being the reason given. 
One earlier Catalog, covering the 
period 1921-30, was published in 1970 
and nothing has been added to the 
prestigious series (published by Bow- 
ker) since then. At this rate, they 
ain't never going to catch up! 
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My Ufe and My Films, by Jean Renoir. Atheneum 
$10.00 (In Canada: McClelland & Stewart: 
$11.50. In Britain: Collins: £4.50) 


There is no need to dwell on the con- 
tinuing paradox of Jean Renoir. Suf- 
fice to note that were a critical poll to 
be conducted today, it would surprise 
no one should Renoir be dubbed the 
greatest of filmmakers. 

My Life and My Films, Renoir's 
autobiography, is similar in mood to his 
two previous books, My Father, Renoir 
and the excellent novel, The Note- 
books of Captain Georges, passing 
easily from character, to incident, 
to emotion, to philosophy. It strongly 
resembles his films. Its theme, which 
is equally the theme of Renoir's pro- 
fessional efforts and of his inner life, 
is the search for “magical elements in 
the most commonplace circumstances 
and settings.” 

He cites Charlie Chaplin as “the 
master of masters, the film-maker of 
film-makers.” One could, |! think, 
describe Renoir's films as a fusion of 
Chaplin and Auguste Renoir. He cites 
his father to the effect that “no two 
leaves are exactly the same. The 
artist who paints only what is in his 
mind must very soon repeat him- 
self,” yet maintains without contra- 
dicting himself that “realism of de- 
tail generally conceals falsity of 
feeling.” “One starts with the envi- 
ronment to arrive at the self,” but, 
“the actor is the first of my preoccu- 
pations.” 

“The question of exterior and in- 
terior truth is at the heart of the acting 
profession. In the nineteenth century 
the bourgeois intellectual drama 
reached its peak. We are now in 
process of emerging from that trend 
and the commedia dell’arte is coming 
back with a rush.” 

Renoir describes his career as a 
search for this inner truth, its passage 
from “neo-realist” films such as Tonl 
(1934) to the theater films, such as 
The Golden Coach, French Cancan, 
or Elena et les hommes. In a chapter 
tiled, “Artifice — Or the Triumph of 
Intermal Truth,” Renoir writes: 

“It is possible to be improbable 
and still true, and truth itself is gene- 
rally improbable. You have only to sit 
outside a café; you will be amazed by 
the appearance of those ‘real life’ 
passers-by, faces such as no audience 
would put up with, a positive massacre. 
No artist would have the audacity to 
copy those faces without transposing 


them, and in doing so he makes them 
either more avful or more accept- 
able. Merely to photograph them 
does not express their reality.” 

Renoir writes a lot about his films, 
but My Life and My Films is far richer 
in anecdote than in theory. It would 
be a pity if the book's appeal at- 
tracts only the cinéphile, for its literary 
values substantially surpass those of 
the media memoirs with which we have 
been lately engulfed. 

The anecdotes Renoir selects re- 
flect his taste for improbable truth, 
and are all the more outrageous for 
their strange mundanity: a _ Bible- 
reading lady in his childhood forcing 
a train conductor to murder Jean’s 
pet lizard; riding alongside Hitler's 
car when a Berlin taxidriver refused to 
yield to a parade; meeting a swamp 
duchess in Florida; spending a long, 
talkless evening listening to Mozart 
with Clifford Odets just before Odets 
died. 

The soul of Renoir’s autobiography 
resides in his heroes and friends; Jac- 
ques Becker, Marcel Pagnol, Erich 
von Stroheim, Dudley Nichols, Char- 
les Laughton (the “Big Tabby” enact- 
ing all the parts in Shakespeare's 
plays) and, above all, his nurse Ga- 
brielle. 

As in his films, Renoir has an 
astonishing ability to summon up a 
character in a few strokes. He is 
speaking of his first wife and star: 

“| met the future Catherine 
Hessling during a leave which | spent 
at Les Collettes, the property near 
Nice owned by my parents. Her name 
in those days was Dédée. She was 
the last present given to my father 
by my mother before her death. My 


father was looking for a blonde model 
for his big painting, Balgneuses. My 
mother applied to the Nice Académie 
de Peinture and discovered Dédée. 
Then she died, of diabetes according 
to the doctors; but | knew that she 
had died of the nervous strain of a 
journey to the front after | had been 
seriously wounded and conveyed to a 
hospital behind the lines.” 

The paragraph is typical of the 
Renoir we know. It is virtually the 
only reference in the book to his 
mother. He slips it in almost as an 
aside, then hurries back to his prin- 
cipal subject, yet | doubt one will for- 
get this brief portrait. 

Though Renoir has been living 
mostly in Los Angeles these last 
years, his autobiography seems to 
address itself primarily to his French 
audience; it appears here (scarcely 
six months after its publication in 
France) in a British translation by 
Norman Denny which Atheneum has 
not changed, even in spelling. Den- 
ny’s translation must be described as 
eminently readable, yet it does not 
quite match the earthy élan of Re- 
noir’s French, and for my taste over- 
indulges in British colloquialisms (such 
as “nit") and is often too recklessly 
free (“C'est affreux” gets rendered 
as “What a creep”). Atheneum has 
been generous in providing 35 pages 
of photos, but they are very poorly 
reproduced and abysmally laid out 
with overlaps. 

Tag Gallagher 


Visionary Fim, by P. Adams Sitney. Oxford. 
452 pp. $13.95 (In Canada: $15.35) 


Simply stated, P. Adams _ Sitney’s 
Visionary Film is the best book now 
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“My subject is the development of a 
Canadian minority and movie market, and 
the directors who have contributed most 
to creating this new cultural sensibility; 
such as it is in the mid-seventies, such 

as it will be in the decades to come.” 
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— John Hofsess, /nner Views: Ten Canadian 
Film-makers 
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A Selective 
Guide to 
Volume 1, 


No. 1 (published Sept. 1966): An Interview with Alfred Hitch- 
cock; a review of Torn Curtain; reviews from the Seventh Mont- 
real International Film Festival. 


No, 2 (Nov. 1966): An interview with Marshall McLuhan on cine- 
ma; Paul Krassner on “How Soft Was My Pornography”; inter- 
views with Quebec filmmakers Arthur Lamothe and Jean-Claude 
Labrecque; a review of The Wild Angels. 


No. 3 (Jan. 1967): An interview with Jean-Luc Godard; reviews 
of A Fistful of Dollars, Loves of a Blonde, and Fahrenheit 451. 


No. 4 (April 1967): An interview with Canadian filmmaker Larry 
Kent; an article comparing viewers’ reactions to the same news 
event as reported on b&w and on color tv; reviews of Blow-Up, 
The Connection, and Chelsea Girls. 


No. 5 (June 1967): A series of articles on the Hollywood Black- 
list (including personal reminiscences by Millard Lampell and 
Herbert Biberman); reviews of the films of Expo 67 and of Acci- 
dent, Cul-de-Sac, and Au Hasard Balthazar. 


No. 6 (Aug. 1967): An interview with Canadian filmmaker Don 
Owen; the much-reprinted (Architectural Digest, Asahi Shim- 
bun, Intellectual Digest) and oft-reterred-to (Star Weekly, Play- 
boy, Wall Street Journal, etc.) “Intersex” article by Robert Rus- 
sel; an interview with Kenneth Anger; Arthur Penn on Bonnie 
and Clyde. 


No. 7 (Oct. 1967): An interview with Jean Renoir, an article on 
Quebec filmmaker Jean-Pierro Lefebvre; reviews of Warren- 
Gale, Portrait of Jason, Privilege and The Trip. 


No. 8 (Dec. 1967): An article on Richard Lester and How | Won 
The War; a report (by Joyce Wieland) on “North America’s 
Second All-Women Film Crew”; reviews of The Fearless Vam- 
pire Killers, Persona, and The Ernie Game. 


No. 9 (April 1968): An article on Silvio Narizzano; William K. 
Everson on Laurel and Hardy; reviews of The President's Anal- 
yst, In Cold Blood, The Battle of Algiers, and Elvira Madigan. 


No. 10 (June 1968): Alfred Hitchcock talking about some of the 
special effects used In The Birds; a report on Godard’s visit to 
Hollywood (discussions with Sam Fuller, King Vidor, Roger Cor- 
man, and Peter Bogdanovich). 


No. 11 (Sept. 1968): Analyses of film violence by Fredric Wer- 
tham and Pau! Krassner; a selection from the letters of Groucho 
Marx; an interview with the creator of the special effects for 
2001; reviews of Weekend, The Green Berets, and The Bride 
Wore Black. 


No. 12 (Nov. 1968): A survey of the Cuban cinema (biographies 
and filmographies of four major directors); some comments by 
Roger Corman; Mordecai Richler on writing for the movies; and 
a review of Bullitt. 


Volume 2 and 


No. 1 (published March 1969): Interviews with everyone in- 
volved in Alice's Restaurant (including Penn, Arlo, and Alice); 
an interview with Ingmar Bergman; a review of Godard's One 
Plus One. 


No. 2 (July 1969): Interviews with Frank Zappa, Fritz Lang, and 
(whew) Alfred Hitchcock (the latter talking about Rear Win- 
dow); reviews of If, In the Year of the Pig, Teorema, Salesman. 


No. 3 (Oct. 1969): Dynamite interviews with Peter Fonda and 
Sam Peckinpah; Bergman interviews himself (honest!); Stan 
VanDerBeek writes about computer animation. 


No. 4 (Jan. 1970): Part One of the edited transcript of the 1947 
HUAC hearings Into Communist “infiltration” of the movie indus- 
try (witnesses include Jack Warner, Ayn Rand, and Ginger 
Rogers’ mother). 


No. 5 (May 1970): Part Two of the HUAC hearings (with Dalton 
Trumbo, Alvah Bessie, Dore Schary, and Bertholt Brecht); an 
article on Roman Polanski. 


No. 6 (July 1970): An interview with Jacques Tati; Joe Kane's 
article on B films about The Bomb; Costa-Gavras talks about Z; 
Wexler’s Associate Producer on Medium Cool spills all the 


beans; a Hollywood bibliography; reviews of Red, Goln’ Down 
the Road, and Hospital. 


No. 7 (Sept. 1970): Interviows with the people involved with 
American Revolution I; an article by Mordecai Richler; a 
speech by FCC Commissioner Nicholas Johnson; reviews of 
Joe and The Confession. 


No. 8 (Nov. 1970): Gene Phillips on homosexuality in the 


movies; Josef Skvorecky on the Czech New Wavo; Mike Good- 
win on Richard Rush. 


No. 9 (Dec. 1970): Interviews with Tex Avery and John Grier- 
son; reviews of Ryan's Daughter, Trash, and City Girl. 


No. 10 (March 1971): Our Ultimate Godard Issue: A long inter- 
view with Godard and Gorin; reviews of four recent Godard 
films; an up-to-date filmography. 


No. 11 (June 1971): More Godard: photos from a notebook; a 
complete bibliography; reviews of three more films. Also: nice 
pictures of Genevieve Bujold; a short story; and reviews of 
La Hora da los Hornos, Maidstone, Claire’s Knee, and El Topo. 


No. 12 (Oct. 1971): Roger Corman Is Interviewed and Laszlo 
Kovacs is written about; reviews of Sunday Bloody Sunday, the 
Cannes Film Festival, McCabe & Mrs. Miller, and Drive, He 
Said. 


Volume 3 
of TAKE ONE 


No. 1 (published Dec. 1971): The famous (much reprinted 
since) Groucho Marx interview. Plus Joe Adamson’'s article, 
“Duck Soup for the Rest of Your Life” (since included in his 
book); and some remarks by Stan Brakhago. Also reviews of 
Mon Oncle Antoine, Derby, and Rip-Olt. 


No. 2 (Feb. 1972): The now-rare “Women In Film” issue. 
Women [including Eleanor Perry, Anita Loos, Sylvia Spring, 
Tanya Ballantyne MacKay, and Stephanie Rothman) on Women 
in Film; filmographies; an interview with Shirley Clarke; an- 
other with Joyce Wieland; reviews. 


No. 3 (April 1972): “The Life and Times of Michael Snow"; 
two articles on Third World films; Naomi Wise on “The Hawksian 
Woman”. Reviews of Clockwork Orange and Last Picture Show. 


No. 4 (June 1972): Stuart Kaminsky’s marathon Donald Siegel 
interview, introduced by Peter Bogdanovich; Joan Mellen on 
Kurosawa. Reviews of The Godfather, The Last Movie, Le Bou- 
cher, WR, What's Up Doc?, Tout Va Bien. 


No. 5 (July 1972): Articles on Conrad Rooks, Yugoslav animated 
film, and Sex, Marriage and the Movies. Reviews of Frenzy 
and Cannes. 


No. 6 (October 1972): Chariton Heston on Orson Welles; an 
interview with Haskell Wexler; Leigh Brackett's "Comment on 
The Hawksian Woman". Reviews of Hannie Caulder, Slaugh- 
terhouse Five, and Even Dwarfs Started Small. 


No. 7 (Dec. 1972): Articles on The Chelsea Girls, Godzilla, 
Griffith and Woody Allen. Reviews of Duck You Sucker!, The 
Discreet Charm of the Bourgeoisie, Fat City, and The King of 
Marvin Gardens. 


No. 8 (March 1973): The Take One Howard Hawks interview; 
plus articles on Griffith's talkies and Joseph Losey. Reviews of 
Discreet Charm and Marvin Gardens, plus Last Tango in Paris. 


No. 9 (May 1973): Sergio Leone — an article and an Interview; 
plus an interview with Cari Foreman and articles on Terence 
Fisher and A Woman of Paris. Reviews of Pulp, Ludwig, August 
& July, and High Plains Drifter. 


No. 10 (July 1973): An all-Interview Issue; Bruce Dern, Henry 
Fonda, James Wong Howe, and the makers of Cannibal Girls. 
Pius reviews of The Poseidon Adventure, The Harder They 
Come, and Pat Garrett & Billy the Kid. 


No. 11 (Sept. 1973): Interviews with Ray Bradbury and Tom 
Laughlin; articles on Allan Dwan and Edward Ludwig, Reviews 
of O Lucky Man!, Westworld, State of Siege, and Charley 
Varrick. 


No. 12 (Nov. 1973): A defence of David Lean, and other articles 
on Gung Fu and BBS's corporate style; plus a nasty interview 
with Costa-Gavras. A review of Mean Streets. 


PEED Olle 


List 
Vol. 1, No. 
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available about the most important are- 
na of contemporary filmmaking: the 
avant-garde cinema. Visionary Film 
has been eagerly awaited by en- 
thusiasts of the New American Cinema 
for some time, and it appears at a 
watershed moment when the _iso- 
fated precincts of the cinematic un- 
derground are finally surfacing in the 
consciousness of a mass audience. 
There is no better introduction, or 
guide, to this difficult cinematic ter- 
rain. The book's excellence emerges 
dramatically when contrasted with 
David Curtis’ catholic and clinical 
essay Experimental Cinema, or Shel- 
don Renan’s An Introduction to the 
American Underground Film, a super- 
ficial enumeration of names, dates, 
and alleged influences. We have 
come a long way as well from the un- 
happy critical milestone marked by 
the late Parker Tyler's unsympathe- 
tic, even hostile Underground Film. 
Unfortunately, deterred either by the 
book’s high price, or the relative 
unavailability of the works Sitney 
describes, too few of the general ci- 
nema audience will probably read 
Visionary Film. To the extent that it is 
read, however, it will revolutionize 
the burdens placed upon the exegete 
and critic. No longer will plot sum- 
maries, or the description of socio- 
economic conditions, or formal ana- 
lysis, or the insertion of films into a 
relevant context of the contemporary 
arts and philosophy fulfill a critic's 


VISIONARY 


FILM 


THE AMERICAN AVANT-GARDE 
PAdocms Sitney 


task. Rather, a synthesis of all these 
possible approaches will be ex- 
pected — and Visionary Film will 
have been the first to define the 
initial limits of our expectations. 

These are rather large claims and 
| doubt that all could be justified in 
the space of a brief review. No one 
should overlook, however, the difficul- 
ties of writing a history of what has 
been a tangled mass of shifting per- 
sonal, theoretical, and aesthetic re- 
lationships. Paradoxically, the ap- 
pearance of each new masterwork in 
this intensely self-critical and histo- 
rically conscious arena has clarified 
the continuity of a heritage, as it has 
simultaneously forced a_ redefinition 
of the past according to the new 
perspectives afforded by its exam- 
ple. Since most of the filmmakers 
are still alive and working, commen- 
tators have “defined” an artist's style 
at their peril, and ascriptions of in- 
fluence have foundered on rival claims 
of precedence and the lack of firm do- 
cumentary evidence. By assigning 
typological categories — the trance, 
mythopoeic, graphic, lyrical, structural, 
and participatory types — that can be 
sustained by many of the works he 
describes, Sitney’s book proposes a 
plausible ordering of this inchoate 
field. 

tn addition, Visionary Film suggests 
that the work of that handful of French, 


German, and American films we 
know as the avant garde of the 1920s 
continued to present a set of relevant 
formal and thematic concerns to the 
principal initiators of the American 
underground — Maya Deren, Sidney 
Peterson, and Kenneth Anger. For 
example, Sitney contrasts scenes at 
windows from Dali-Bunuel’s Un Chien 
Andalou and Deren's Meshes of the 
Afternoon to develop the two films’ 


differing attitudes toward seeing. 
While | have some methodological 
reservations about his isolation of 


such iconic moments from their res- 
pective contexts (which misinterprets, 
| think, the dream processes at work . 
in Un Chien Andalou), the comparison 
is nevertheless instructive. As Bat- 
cheff leers sadistically at the ter- 
rified androgyne in Chien, the window 
bars -his physical participation in the 
action on the street below. The act of 
looking through the window constitutes 
the affective space of his seeing as 
voyeuristic. In the later film, as the 
heroine (played by Deren herself) 
dreamily watches her own doppel- 
ganger chase an elusive mirror-faced 
figure, the window has become a me- 
taphorical mirror, and the act of see- 
ing inflects the space in a new way. 
Ostensibly exterior space is trans- 
formed into the erotically charged 
inner space of self-reflection. The 
crucial theme which Sitney isolates 
in this seminal work was to be further 
elaborated in the interiorized linear 
narratives of the young Markopolous, 
Brakhage, and Anger among others. At 
various levels of abstraction, it con- 
tinued to animate many of the signifi- 
cant formal and thematic concerns 
of that part of the New American Ci- 
nema Sitney terms “visionary”. 

It is clear that the continuity of 
such a visionary company (to bor- 
row Harold Bloom's phrase) in Ame- 
rica represents the central bias of 
Sitney’s reading and provides the 
grounds for his exclusion of many 
formative artists of the twenties (Man 
Ray comes immediately to mind) as 
well as important American and Eu- 
ropean contemporaries. His key con- 
cept — “vision” — proves elusive 
for nowhere is it directly defined. As 
the book's argument develops, how- 
ever, it becomes progressively clearer 
that the notion is tied to assumptions 
about consciousness, the mode of re- 
lationship between an artist and his 
work, and the intentional structure of 
the art object ultimately derived from 
the tradition of Romanticism. There 
is certainly no space here to question 
or even to explain fully his difficult 
philosophical premises. In general, 
however, Sitney uses “vision” as a 
flexible term to designate various ap- 
proaches to a shared problematic: 
“the great unacknowledged aspiration 
of the American avant garde cinema 
has been the mimesis of the human 
mind in a cinematic structure.” 

Many readers will 
question the sufficiency of a single 
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term to encompass adequately works - 


of such widely divergent character 
and conception. But 
the “visionary” concept lies precisely in 
its indefiniteness and elasticity, for 
it provides both a unifying thread 
and the book's intellectual profile 
without compromising the individuality 
of the filmmakers or their films. It 
should also be pointed out that the 
concept in no way precludes lucid 


the value of | 


and admirably concrete formal ana- ° 


lyses. Visionary Film contains excel- 
lent descriptions of Harry Smith's 
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That’s saying a lot, but to film makers it 


automatically means... 


Bellevue Pathe. 


It just goes to show that good news really 
does travel fast in an industry where you 
have to produce — or else. 


And that’s a cue to quality, because that’s 
the one imperative we demand of our- 


selves. 


We set higher 


standards for 


ourselves than even the most discriminat- 
ing client. We have the technical skills in 
our people and we have the technical 
facilities in our equipment. Put them both 
together and the results make friends out 


of clients. 


And that’s a cue to quality, too, like: 
Paramount - 20th Century-Fox - Columbia 
- Warner Bros. - United Artists - MCA 
Universal - Cinepix - Potterton - Agincourt 


- Quadrant. 


Our circle of friends and clients continues to grow. 


A FEW OF OUR RECENT ORIGINAL PRODUCTIONS ARE: 


« THE APPRENTICESHIP OF DUDDY 
KRAVITZ 


*« CHILO UNDER LEAF 
« DAY IN THE COUNTRY 
¢ NEPTUNE FACTOR 


* WEDDING IN WHITE 

« LIES MY FATHER TOLD ME 
« ALIEN THUNDER 

« PAPER BACK HERO 

« BETWEEN FRIENDS 


CANADA'S LARGEST FILM LABORATORY AND SOUND FILAt ORGANIZATION 


BELLEVUE 


TORONTO 

9 Grockhouse Road 
Toronto. Ont. MSW 2WB 
Tet. (416) 259-7811 


ee 


MONTREAL 

2000 Northeliffe Ave 
Montreal. Que H4A 3KS 
Tel (514) 484.1186 
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and Brakhage’s work, for example, in 
which the rigorous historical vocabu- 
lary of surface, depth, shape, and co- 
lor, and some of the fundamental 
tropes of poetic discourse coexist 
comfortably and to their mutual ad- 
vantage. Not all the films are as fully 
elucidated, of course, but Sitney has 
unerringly directed his energies to 
the best and most significant exam- 
ples. 

Important new filmmakers, new 
works, and new performance strate- 
gies have emerged in North America 
and Europe, and established artists 
have added major items to their 
oeuvres since the dates of the last 
films Sitney discusses. But his book 
will certainly escape the fate of 
merely becoming a devoured child 
of the artistic revolution which the 
avant garde cinema represents. Vi- 
sionary Film has become a classic 
upon its publication and will conti- 
nue to offer seminal insights to a 
generation of critics. 

Stuart Liebman 


BOOKS ON FILM: A CHECKLIST 


This column lists new books, whether 
hardcover (H) or paperback (P), 
dealing in whole or in part with the 
motion picture and issued, for the 
most part, in the English language 
by North American publishers; also 
new editions of out-of-print titles, and 
novels the significance of which 
transcends their fictional format. 


Actor: The Life & Times of Paul Muni. 
By Jerome Lawrence. Putnam 1974. 
380 pp. $10.00 (H). 

Anything for A Quiet Life. By Jack 
Hawkins. Stein & Day 1974. 180 pp. 
$7.95 (H). Autobiography of the Bri- 
tish actor. 

Michael Curtiz's Casablanca. Richard 
J. Anobile, ed. Avon 1974. 256 pp. 
$4.95 (P). 

Discriminations. By Dwight Macdonald. 
Grossman 1974. 465 pp. $15.00 (H) 
Essays, including one on Hollywood. 


Largest Bookshop and Graphics Gallery 
of its kind. Devoted exclusively to the 
art & lore of the motion picture. 


Cinemabilia 


Catalogue 5: “Film Graphics” (124 pages) 
available at $2.50 post paid 


Cinemabilia Inc., 10 West 13th Street 
(off 5th Ave.), NYC 10011 
Phone 212-989-8519 
Credit Cards Accepted 


Disneyana: Walt Disney Collectibles. 
By Cecil Munsey. Hawthorn 1974. 385 
pp. $19.95 (H). 

Documentary: A History of the Non- 
Fiction Film. By Erik Barnouw. Ox- 
ford U. Press 1974. 332 pp. $10.95 
(H). 

Clint Eastwood. By Stuart M. Ka- 
minsky. Signet 1974. 150 pp. $1.50 
(P). 

Eisenstein: Three Films. Jay Leyda, ed. 
Harper & Row 1974. 189 pp. $7.95 (H) 
$4.95 (P). Scenarios of Battleship Pot- 
emkin, October, and Alexander Nevsky. 
The Exorcist: The Strange Story Be- 
hind the Film. By Howard Newman. 
Pinnacle 1974. 169 pp. $1.50 (P). 

Film As A Subversive Art. By Amos 
Vogel. Random House 1974. 336 pr 
$15.00 (H). 

The Films of Frank Capra. By Donald 
C. Willis. Scarecrow Press 1974. 220 
pp. $7.50 (H) 

The Films of Gene Kelly. By Tony 
Thomas. Citadel 1974. 243 pp. $12.00 
(H). 

D.W. Griffith: His Biograph Films In 
Perspective. By Kemp R._ Niver. 
Historical Films (Box 46505, Los Ange- 
les, CA 90046) 1974. 192 pp. $10.00 
(H). 

Altred Hitchcock's Psycho. Richard J. 
Anobile, ed. Avon 1974. 256 pp. $4.95 
(P). 

The Hollywood Musical: A_ Picture 
Quiz Book. By Stanley Appelbaum. 
Dover 1974. 126 pp. $2.50 (P). 

The House of Horror: The Story of 
Hammer Films. Allen Eyles, Robert 
Adkinson & Nicholas Fry, eds. The 
Third Press (444 Central Park West, 
New York, N.Y. 10025) 1974. 127 pp. 
$4.95 (P). 

How To Plan Your Super 8mm Mo- 
vies. By C. V. Willson. Amphoto 1974. 
130 pp. $5.95 (H). (Revised edition) 

| Give You My Word. By Francoise 


FILM: SPACE, 
TIME, LIGHT AND SOUND 


by Lincoln F. Johnson 


A unique guide — not 
to making films but to 


watching them — for the 
serious moviegoer. 


Over 800 illust./32 in 
full colour/filmography/ 
glossary/bibliography/ 
index/$14.95 


Available at your 
local bookseller 


Holt, Rinehart and Winston of Canada, Limited 
55 Horner Avenue, Toronto, Ontario M8Z 4X6 
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Giroux. Houghton Mifflin 1974. 275 
pp. $8.95 (H). Memoirs of France's 
Minister for Women; with early career 
in movies. 
Literature of the Screen. Richard A. 
Maynard, ed. Scholastic Publ. 1974. 4 
vol. + Teacher's Manual $1.95 ea. 
(P). “Print versions” of films grouped 
by theme. Power (224 pp.): Mr. 
Smith Goes to Washington, A Face 
In the Crowd, The Candidate. Va/ues 
In Conflict (160 pp.): High Noon, 
The Hustler, The Savage Innocents. 
Identity (192 pp.): That's Me, The Lo- 
neliness of the Long Distance Run- 
ner, Cool Hand Luke, Up the Down 
Staircase. Men and Women (204 
pp.): Splendor In the Grass, The 
Family Way, Nothing But A Man. 
The Long View. By Basil Wright. 
Knopf 1974. 709 + xxii pp. $15.00 
(H). A history and appreciation of the 
movies. 
The Love Merchants. By Stephen 
Lewis. Ace 1974. 351 pp. $1.75 (P). 
A novel about the “new” Hollywood. 
Monster Movie Game. By John Stan- 
ley & Mal Whyte. Troubador Press 
(126 Folsom St., San Francisco, 
CA 94105) 1974. 64 pp. $2.00 (P). 
Quiz book for nostalgia fans. 
The Movie Book. By Steven H. 
Scheuer. Playboy Press 1974. 384 pp. 
$19.95 (H). An illustrated view of the 
cinema world. 
Movies on TV. By Steven H. Scheuer. 
Bantam 1974. 622 pp. $1.95 (P). 
My Life and My Films. By Jean Re- 
noir. Atheneum 1974. 287 pp. $10.00 
(H). 
Nabokov's Dark Cinema. By Alfred Ap- 
pel Jr. Oxford U. Press 1974. 324 pp. 
$14.95 (H). The relationship between 
literature and popular culture/cine- 
ma. 
The Pin-Up From 1852 To Now. By 
Ralph Stein. Playboy Press 1974. 
253 pp. $17.95 (H). 
The Porno Girls. By Laura Carter & 
Cathy Stevens. Ace 1974. 250 pp. 
$1.50 (P). The story of two (alleged) 
skin flick stars. 
Silent Movies: A Picture Quiz Book. By 
Stanley Appelbaum. Dover 1974. 128 
pp. $2.50 (P). 
Sinema. By Kenneth Turan & Stephen 
F. Zito. Praeger 1974. 244 pp. $8.95 
(H). American pornographic films and 
filmmakers. 
The Tragic Secret Life of Jayne 
Manstield. By Raymond Strait. Regne- 
ry 1974. 207 pp. $7.95 (H). 
TV Movies 1975 Edition. Leonard 
Maltin, ed. Signet 1974. 669 pp. $2.50 
(P). 
Two Stars For God. By William J. 
Petersen. Warner Paperback 1974. 
191 pp. $1.25 (P). About Anita Bryant 
and Dale Evans Rogers. 
The Use of Microphones. By Alec 
Nisbett. Hastings House 1974. 167 pp. 
$10.95 (H). 
Vincent Price Unmasked: A Biography. 
By James Robert Parish & Steven 
Whitney. Drake 1974. 266 pp. $9.95 
(H). 
Visions of Yesterday. By Jeffrey Ri- 
chards. Routledge & Kegan Paul (9 
Park St., Boston, MA 01843) 1974, 
391 pp. $20.00 (H). Film as source 
of social history and popular art form. 
George L. George 
George L. George, for many years a lilm director 
with an Academy Award for one of his docu- 
mentaries, is book reviewer for several film 


magazines, and General Editor of Pitman Film 
Books, New York, 


AMERICANA MOVIES / BANG THE DRUM SLOWLY 


Perhaps not a true genre, 
““Americana movies” have 
in common America’s 
mythology about itself. 
America’s favorite sport 
becomes a stage for the 
American way of death in 
Bang the Drum Slowly. 


BANG THE 
DRUM SLOWLY 


‘An absolute gem of a 
film. Unique, touching, 
often howling funny. 


Don’t miss this marvel of 


a movie.” 
Hollis Alpert, 
Saturday Review 


OTHER GREAT 
AMERICAN MOVIES 


Sounder d. Martin Ritt. Cicely 
Tyson, Paul Winfield, Kevin 
Hooks, Taj Mahal 


The Last American Hero 
d. Lamont Johnson. Jeff 
Bridges, Valerie Perrine 


Save the Tiger d. John Avild- 
sen. Jack Lemmon, Jack Gil- 
ford, Laurie Heineman 


The Effects of Gamma Rays 
on Man-in-the-Moon Marigolds 
d. Paul Newman. Joanne 
Woodward, Nell Potts, 
Roberta Wallach 


FILMS INCORPORATED 
Contact your local Exchange 


Atlanta, Georgia 30341 
5589 New Peachtree Road 
404/451-7445 


Boston, Mass. 02115 
161 Massachusetts Avenue 
212/889-7910 


Los Angeles, Cal. 90028 
5625 Hollywood Blvd. 
213/466-5481 


Skokie, Illinois 60076 
(Chicago area) 

4420 Oakton Street 
312/676-1088 


New York, N. Y. 10016 
440 Park Avenue South 
212/889-7910 


Distributing in the 
United States Exclusively 


Now Available in 35 mm and 16 mm 


“A REMARKABLE DETAILING OF THE ‘EMANCIPATION’ OF A YOUNG WOMAN. ONE THAT WILL 
FASCINATE AND STIMULATE US. Once again, as we have with Bergman, Fellini, De Sica, Chabrol, 
we must thank a foreign film-maker for exploring the persona of a woman with such perception and 
in such universal terms that we can claim her as our own.”’ —Judith Crist, New York Magazine 


“Uncommonly engrossing. A fine, thoughtful and stimulating film that observantly mirrors the tradi- 
tional subordination of women with truthful, biting irony.” —Howard Thompson, N.Y. Times 


“HONEST AND POWERFUL THE MOST FORMIDABLE DEPICTION OF ONE WOMAN’S DRIVE FOR 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE AND SELF-EXPRESSION SINCE JEAN-LUC GODARD’ S ‘MY LIFE TO LIVE’. 
DON’T MISS IT.”’—Jim D'Anna WRVR 


ell): 


MARGARETHE VON TROTTA 
IN VOLKER SCHLONDORFF’S 


A FREE WOMAN 


A SAD COMEDY 


Write for Special Attraction 43 West 61st Street 


Catalog and World Cinema New York, N.Y. 10023 
list of 200 features and shorts. NEW YORKER FILMS Tel. (212) Circle 7-6110 


